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‘or the Albion. 


THE HOME-SICK. 
The blue-eyed sailor boy hath left his childhood’s happy home, 
And the high and stern and heath-clad hills his spirit lov’d to roam ; 
Around his weeping mother’s neck his arms be fondly threw, 
And kiss’d his weeping sisters three, and to the beach he flew. 


One parting cheer to native home the gallant seaman gave, 
W hen like a deer the stately bark went bounding o’er the wave; 
To lands far in the sunny west the sailor boy is gone, 


While like a star the light 


of hope within his bosom shone. 


Years wan’d away and many a shore the sailor boy had seen, 

But fortune smil’d upon his path where’er his bark had been ; 
For many a deed of high emprise and daring he hath done, 

And his good ship from England's foes for guerdon he hath won. 


He wander’d long in distant lands, until his manhood’s prime, 
And then began his soul to droop beneath the torrid clime ; 
While thick upon his brooding thoughts a gloomy twilight crept, 


And like a lone forsaken t 
He reck’d not of the glory 


hing he sat him down and wept. 


of their gorgeous tropic flowers, 


Unheeded were their orange groves and incense-breathing bowers ; 
His soul was sick of foreign climes, and long’d again to roam 
The breezy hills that beautified his ocean-girdl'd home. 


He thought upon the thrill 


ing strains his fair young sisters sung, 


And the magic of each melody still in his mem’ry rung ; 
He heard his wildwood's minstrelsy, and from his native hills 
Would dream he heard the voices of the joyous summer rills. 


He gaz'd upon his goodly 
Loom’d like a beauteous o 


bark, that proudly in the bay 
cean-bird to bear him far away ; 


Away before the wakening gale, away upon the sea! 
With canvas spread, and home ahead, his spirit long’d to be. 


But o’er his faded eye adim and hazy darkness came, 


And sickness with tornad 


»’s speed shot through his burning frame ; 


He heeded not his sobbing crew, that round their leader crowd, 


His noble ba:k awaits, but 


he is sleeping in his shroud. 


They laid him by the waveless deep, where high the stately palm 


Stands in its hermit solituc 


Je amid the breathless calm ; 


And when the breeze of eventide comes moaning from the main, 
It stirs the feathery branches with a low and dirge-like strain. 


There sleeps the fair-hair’d mariner, far in the burning west, 

With summer’s glorious garniture above his place of rest ; 

There slumbers he, the fearless one—the brave, yet gentle soul’d, 
Oh, who would seek a foreign clime, or sigh for foreign gold ! 


POETIC 


SHAKSPEARE, 
His was the wizard spell, 
The spirit to enchain : 
His grasp o’er Nature fell, 
Creation owned his reign. 
MILTON. 
His spirit was the home 
Of aspiration high ! 


The Temple, whose huge dome 


Was hidden in the sky. 
THOMSON. 
The Seasons as they roll 
Shall bear thy name along ; 
And graven on the soul 
Of Natare, live thy song. 
GRAY. 
Soaring on pinions proud, 
The lightnings of his eye 
Scare the black thunder-cloud, 
He passes swiftly by. 
BURNS. 
He seized his country’s lyre, 
With ardent grasp and stron 
And made his soul of fire 
Dissolve itself in song. 
SOUTHEY. — 
Where Necromancy flings 
O’er Eastern lands her spell 
Sustained on Fable’s wings, 
His spirit loves to dwell. 
COLERIDGE. 
Magician, whose dread spell, 
forking in pale moonlight, 
From Superstition’s cell 
Invokes each satellite ! 
WORDSWORTH. 

He hung his harp upon 
Philosophy’s pure shrine ; 
And, placed by Nature’s thron 

Composed each placid line. 


ALLAN GRANT. 


AL PORTRAITS. 


CAMPBELL. 
With all that Nature’s tire 
Can lend to polished Art, 
He strikes his graceful Lyre 
To thrill or warm the neart. 
SCOTT. 
He sings, and lo! Romance 
Starts from its mouldering urn, 
While Chivalry’s bright lance 
And nodding plumes return. 
WILSON. 
His strain, like holy hymn, 
Upon the ear doth float, 
Or voice of Cherubim 
In mountain vale remote. 
HEMANS. 
To bid the big tear start 
Unchallenged from its shrine, 
And thrill the quivering heart 
With pity’s voice, are thine. 
SHELLEY. 
A solitary rock 
In a far distant sea, 
Rent by the thunder’s shock, 
An emblem stands of thee! 
HOGG. 
Clothed in the rainbow’s beam, 
; ’Mid strath and pastoral glen, 
He sees the Fairies’ gleam 
Far from the haunts of men. 
BYRON. 
Black clouds his forehead bound, 
And at his feet were flowers : 
Mirth, Madness, Magic found 
In him their keenest powers. 
MOORE. 

Crowned with perennial flowers, 
By Wit and Genius wove, 
He wanders through the bowers 

Of Fancy and of Love. 
Ee __ 
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CANNING IN RETIREMENT. 


“ To exhort to sacrifices—to stimulate to exertion 
from untimely comcession—are stern but needful duties to be discharged in gloomy 


times.”—Burke. 
“He knew nothin 


its own decision Jord Broughan 


“Tt is a severe but salutary lesson for human vanity to observe the venom which par- 
The actions of the | 


ty spirit can scatter over the sins ar 


to shame despondency 


of that timid and wavering cast of mind which dar 


to divert 


insenaibility which is only to be acquired by steady perseverance in infamy. | 
Every principle of conscience you have long ago been hardy enough to dis- | 
card.” | 

Ofthe same statesman another and very competent authority* affirms, “ ] ord | 
North, was a man of public ability, the delight of every private society which 
he honoured with his presence, second to none in conducting the debate, pos- | 
sessed of an inexhaustible fund of pleasantry, and of a temper the last to be 
ruffled, and the first to be appeased.” 

The malevolence of party Canning did not escape. The author of the cele- | 
brated suppressed letter thus opened his attack upon him. 

‘*T shall address you without ceremony, for you are deserving of none. There 
is nothing in your station, in your abilities, or in your eharacter, which entitles 
| youto respect. The first is too often the reward of political, and frequently of 
| private crimes. The decency of your character consists in its entire conformity 
to the original conception formed of you in early life. Ithas borrowed nothing 
from station, nothing frum experience. It becomes you, and would disgrace any 
other man.” 

These are harsh and ungrateful assertions. They are worse than this, they are 
! unjust. In private life Mr. Canning was as exemplary as in social intercourse he 
was delightful. As a son, his care for his widowed parent—the provision which 
he made for her out of the smal! pension first settled on him for his public servi- 
ces—his affectionate attention to her wishes during the busiest and must success- 
ful portion of his intoxicating career—the long weekly letter which he wrote her, 
according to an early promise—a promise never broken even in the most anxious 
and stormy period of his life—prove his to have been a heart alive to the noblest 
impulses of our nature. But more than this: To the sentiment of filial affec- 
tion, which he preserved unimpaired throughout the whole course of his advance- | 
ment, he delighted to do homage in others. ‘Twodays before his departure for | 
Chiswick, whence he never returned, he sent for a young man whom he had heard | 
favourably spoken of, and who, he learnt upon inquiry, had for years supported a | 
paralytic mother and idiot sister 

“‘T have requested to see you, Mr. ,” was his opening address, when 
the young man, in utter ignorance of his intentions, presented himself at the 
premier’s residence “inthe hope you may be able to tell me how I can serve 
you. 


A vague and not very intelligible reply was confusedly given. 











ation,’’ naming one, “‘ be at all compatible with your views 1” 
| It was cordially and thankfully accepted. 

“The appointment will be made out to-morrow. I give it you entirely from 
respect. I respect your abilities much, but I honour your devotion to your fa- 
mily still more.” 


were unable to understand. 


sensitiveness on this point was peculiar. Any unfeeling allusion to Mrs. Hun 
galled him to the quick. No attack did he resent so fiercely. For one who did 
not on occasion spare others, his temperament was singularly irritable. 
of indifference was never reached by him. He was never able to conceal that 
sensitiveness to political attacks which their frequent occurrence wears out in 


The eye which he spent at Hinckley, during the interval which elapsed be- 
tween h 

entrance into the Lisbon embassy, was a remarkable epoch in his life. It was 
with him undoubtedly a season of comparative seclusion, but it was one also of 
great and successful preparation. He lived at Burbach, a little village distant 
about a mile from the town, which he had sought mainly for the bencfit of his el- 
dest son, whose health was in a most precarious condition, and whom he had pla- 
ced under the care of the well-known Mr. Cheshyre. 

This son—he died at the age of nineteen, and Mr. Canning’s tribute to his 
memory is the most touching of all his writings—was a youth of remarkable 
promise and indescribably dear to his father. He was indisputably his favourite 
child. In all his plans for the future, in all his visions of ambition, this son oc- 
cupied a foremost place. He was an embryo statesman. His genius, discern- 
ment, quickness, and judgment, were topics on which Canning delighted to 
dwell. ‘The opinion and expectations which his father had formed of him may 
be gathered from this single fact, that whenever he had spoken at any length in 
parliament, the best and fullest report of the speech was sent down forthwith to 
George, who was required to write his father an elaborate and lengthened criti- 
cisin upon it, pointing out where it was forcible and where it was defective, 
where the language was happy, and where it was common-place—and distin- 
guishing between what was mere declamation and what solid argument. 

“Can I think too highly of that child !’’ was the remark addressed by Canning 
on one occasion to his son’s tutor, Mr. Hay. 

* You not only can, but do,” was the honest and unhesitating reply. ‘ Your 
second son is but little inferior to him in point of capacity : and after all it may 
be that this infant’”—pointing to Charles, who was born at Burbach—‘ may be 
the child destined to carry down tothe succeeding generation your name and 
honours.” 

“Tam persuaded he will not,’ was Canning’s quick rejoinder. 
The random remark has proved prophetic. 






He was wrong 
Captain Canning’s career closed 
early ; and upon Charles, the infant adverted to and scarcely noticed, have de- 
volved the honour of his name and the associations it recalls. 

With the exception of his struggles in early life, Canning’s residence at Hinck- 
ley extended over one of the most gloomy periods of his life. Retirement from 
office, under circumstances of painful notoriety, had been the result of his duel 
with Lord Castlereagh. Early in May, 1812, Mr. Percival was shot by Bel- | 
lingham. The Prince Regent then laid his commands on Lord Wellesley and | 
Mr. Canning to form an administration. The project failed. The task was | 
then entrusted to Lord Liverpool, who strongly urged Canning to join him ; and 
such was the anxiety of the existiag administration to secure his services, that | 
the Foreign office was offered hin—Lord Castlereagh being a consenting party | 
to an arrangement which would leave it open to Mr. Canning’s acceptance. This | 
tempting proposal was firmly negatived, solely upon conscientious grounds. It | 
was understood that the administration was pledged, as such, to oppose Catholic | 
Emancipation. To this compact Canning declined being a party—and thus, 
while he preserved his consistency, and showed, by the costly sacrifice which it 
entailed, the sincerity of his desire to carry the Catholic « 











es not abide by | Opportunity of presiding over the foreign relations of the country, at a period 
1. 


id intentions of eminent men. 


when “ events crowded into a few years the changes and revelutions of an age.” 
But this interval, though spent in retirement, was fraught with preparation 


best and most highly -aift d of our race, when viewed in the mirror of party-feeling, be- | There is a walk as beautiful as it is secluded, stretching from Burbach towards 


come instantly distorted 


ed as cant 


Conciliation is called cowardice 
crisy ; high and unbending principle in pronouneed pride, and religious feeling brand- 
No epithet is deemed too bitter 


courtesy is termed 


no insinuation too base. 


ty the minister of the day is viewed as a demigod ; by his opponents asa demon.” 


‘* | was present,” writes Mr. Hastings to a friend, ‘‘ and heard Sheridan’‘s ana- 
lysis of my character, inquisition of my motives, and condemnation of my govern- 
ment. For the moment I thought myself unworthy of the name of man, and that | 
monster ought to be my future designation. 
impression produced by this splendid instance of the perversion of oratory gave 


way before the response of conscience : and 


* Conscia mens recti temnit mendacia lingua.” 


Some few years elapsed, and the whole House of Commons rose as atribute 
of involuntary respect te this very man upon his entering it to give evidence up 


on some disputed question! 


Of Lord North, Junius writes, “I will now leave you, my lord, to that mature 


hypo- 


| me r afte ‘ nding his way. al ». absorbe 
By hisown pat® | morning after morning, wending his way, always alone, absorbed in thought, and 


The delusion lasted not long. The 


| the village of Stoke Golding, known as Canning’s walk 


Along this he was seen, 
| 


not unfrequently thinking aloud. He invariably declined having a companion 
| for his walk, disliked amazingly being interrupted in the progress of it, and to 
| any chance salutation by the way, his invariable reply was a silent bow. 

It was his hour of study. He was then forging weapons for the coming ‘ight, 
inspecting his stores, and polishing his armoury. No weather deterred him 
Through shower and sunshine he paced rapidly on. What subjects might not 
these long silent walks embrace! In them how manya topic, argumer 
invective, rebuke, was deliberately sought out and carefully laid up. Of he ex 
quisite and elaborate finish bestowed on many of his lengthened speeches, who 
shall say how much may be traced to the severe scrutiny and repeated 
of his solitaryrambles' The music of his periods, the easy flowin 


t, simile, 


revision 
| y language 





* Professor Smythe 


) 


some degree, account for his wish to purchase Wykin. 
| gree, P y 


This feeling, so identified with his character, many of his political antagonists | 
Some of them were even base enough as to make | 
it an object of attack, and sought to wound him through his filial affection. His | 


most English politicians. | time, with the party to whom it belonged. 


is retirement from office after the duel with Lord Castlereagh, and his | 


juestion, he lost the | him hourly 
j 
| 


| they are still preserved to you 
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with which he rounded the most unmanageable details, the remark of caustic: 
irony, and the flash of cutting sarcasm, the epigrammatic point of a crushing mp- 
ply, when a word more or less would have marred its force,—these are exee 
ces which could not have been attained,in the perfection which he possessed them, 
without a long and severe study. Was this his workshop ? 

About a mile and a half from Burbach stands an old hall te which some imte- 
rest attaches as being the residence which peeuliarly attracted Canning’s atter- 
tion, and which he was most desirous to purchase as “an asylum for /is old age.” 
Alas ! 

The offers which he made to induce the infatuated possessor to part with i 
were far beyond its value, and can be justified only by the extraordinary predilee- 
tion which Mr. Canning had conceived for it. ‘The more you examine Wykim 
Hall, the greater difficulty you experience in discovering its attractions for the: 
statesman. It is a quaint old building in the Elizabethan style, with huge and 
somewhat unshapely wings, much dilapidated by time, and when I saw it rapidly 
sinking to decay from continued and undeserved neglect. It stands close epom 
the horse-road leading to Stoke Golding, in an exposed and rather bleak situation. 
On each side of the principal entrance are two yew trees of prodigious growth 
and great age, which throw a sombre air over the building, and materially darken 
the lower rooms. A plantation rises on one side, and some unsightly farm-build- 
ings on the other. In the background is the straggling, filthy, poaching village of 
Stoke Golding, perched on the summit of a high hill, topped with its handsome 
church and splendid spire. In the foreground is a home view of rich pasture land, 
skirted to the left by Burbach Wood, and embracing to the right the town of 
Hinckley, its parish church and tapering spire. 

Wykin Hall is now a farmhouse ; the little lawn before the principal entranes 
is converted into a fold-yard. Poultry ravage the pleasure garden—weeds flow- 
rish ad libitum in the plantation—the litter of a large farm is scattered thiekly 
around the premises ; and not one feature does it present, withim or without, tm 
corroborate the fact that it was once the coveted residence of one of the most 2e~ 
complished of British statesmen. 

The passion for farming cherished by Lady Canning at that period, might, im 
Some valuable grazing 
land was attached to it ; and adairy, not in theory but in practice, was then her 
ladyship’s bobby. Some very pleasant and good-natured stories are current of 
her devotion to her calling, while the fit lasted—of her anxiety respecting the 


“Then perhaps you will allow me to make a suggestion? Would such a situ- produce of her dairy—her quickness in caleulating her gains, and her shrewdness 


in baffling-the‘canning of those who, on more than one occasion, sought to make 


| her their dupe. 


| ‘She had a brave tongue and a clear head had that Lady Canning,” said an 
| old yeoman to me.—‘* The ways of providence are inscrutable: but I’ve aye 
thought to mysel while I’ve been listening to her, that the bonniest farmer's wile 
in all Leicestershire had been spoiled by making a lady on her !” 

Canning’s readiness as a parliamentary debater is now matter of history. Ix 
reply, he stood confessedly without a rival. His quickness in detecting and in- 
| stantly fastening upon a broken link in his opponent’s argument—his skill in wn- 

veiling a specious sophistry, or exposing a plausible fallacy, have once and agaim 


The point | drawn forth the involuntary cheers, even of those who eschewed his political 


creed. One peculiarity he possessed, which is but partially known—his tho- 
rough remembrance of a voice, and his ability of connecting it, at any interva} of 
More than one instance of this fa~ 
culty is remembered at Hinckley. 

He was dining with a large party at Mr. Cheshyre’s, the medical 'gentleman 
| before referred to, when a note was brought in and handed to the host, with am 

intimation that the bearer begged to see him for five minutes. Mr. C. left bis 
party with reluctamce, and was absent some time. When he 1eturned he pre- 
faced his lengthy apologies by observing, he “ had been detained by one of 
the most remarkable men of the day ;”’ that the gentleman ‘ was by accident 
passing through Hinckley, amd could not pause on his route;” that he “* por- 
posed placing one of his family under his (Mr. Cheshyre’s) care ;” and that ‘he 
(Mr. C.) was obliged to listen to all his arrangements.” 
| *T will name him,” said Canning gaily, and “ then drink his health.” 

“The latter point may be very easy managed ; but the former will, I believe, 
baffle even your acuteness, Mr. Canning.” 

This was said with some degree of tartness ; for among other affectations whieh» 
the wealthy quack indulged in, was that of profound mystery with respect te 
the most trivial occurrences 

“Your visitor, Sir, was Wilberforce,” said Canning stoutly. 

‘How could you possibly discover that?’ cried his annoyed host. “ We 
conversed with closed doors—he sent in no card—as we parted, he spoke bus 
five words.” 

‘Of which I heard but two.” 

“ What were they?” 

| Conventional arrangement,” said Canning, imitating Wilberforce’s distinet 
enunciation, and dwelling on each separate syllable.—‘“ 1 needed nothing mere 
to tell me that the man with the magic voice was hovering near us.” 

Within a few months after this conversation, Sir Evan Nepean passed through 
| Hinckley ; he was proceeding to Holyhead, on some government business eon- 
| nected with the Transport Board, which admitted of no delay ; and so rapid were 
| his movements, and so anxious was he to arrive at his destination, that theagh » 

part ofhis family was at Hinckley under Mr. Cheshyre’s care, he hurried throagh 

the town without even apprising them of his presence. 
While changing horses at the inn, he inquired the distance to the next stage. 
| These were the only words he uttered. Canning was returning from his nde at 
the moment—heard the inquiry, and said to Sir Evan's family the next morning 
—*T am happy to tell you Nepean is well—he passed through Hinckley }ast 
evening—his features in the twilight I was unable to recognise—his voice 3 dub 
distinctly.” 

Their astonishment may be conceived. It bordered on incredulity. Bat, 
on inquiry, they found Mr. Canning’s assertion borne out by the fact, that on that 
day and hour their relative had hurried through Hinckley on his route to Ire- 
land. 

This faculty seems to have remained unimpaired to the close of life. On the 
evening preceding his last appearance in the House of Commons, a foreigner met 
him in the lobby, and bowing, expressed his “pleasure at seeing him look se 
well.” 

"Twas an idle compliment. Fatigue, anxiety, and party feeling, were billing 

He acknowledged the intended civility with his usual courtesy, and adding, he 
‘hope his lady and som were better,” moved away 

The foreigner ran after him and said, ‘ Curivsity induces me to ask whether 
you know me i 

« Your voice I recognise, not your person You are Mr. We last meet 
in Lisbon m the year 1815 I saw you under circumstances of great distress.” 

“Once! and for a few minutes only!” 

“ Your wife and son wert pronounced to be dying—I am truly happy to learm 
Good night, sir - 





“ What a most extraordinary man!” said the gratified foreigner as, turning 
away from him with another and still raore profound obeisance, he rejoined bis 
| companion, a fellow-countryman—“ What a wonderful memory to remembez 


such an obscure individual as myself after so long an interval—and not only my- 
self, but the very circumstances under the pressure of which his kindly sympathy 
cheered and consoled me.” 
These are trifles, I admit ; 
And his has not 
to whom he 


but trifles often index the character of the man. 
yet received that measure of justice which it merits from those 
| in either fortune, and with whom he won the triumph—the 
triumph of reason over rashness,—of sound principles over doctrines dangeroas 
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and pernicious,—of our ancient laws and glorious constitution over revolutionary 
madness and jacobin innovation. Ina word, were I to describe his character 
briefly, I should say with the ancient historian, that he was “ Vita innocentissi- 
mus ; ingenio florentissimus ; proposito sanctissimus.” 





THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 
BY “Boz.” 
CHAPTER XXVI. 

Almost broken-hearted, Nell withdrew with the schoolmaster from the bed- 
side and returned to his cottage. In the midst of her grief and tears she was 

et careful to conceal their real cause from the old man, for the dead boy 
ted been a grandchild, and left but one aged relative to mourn his premature 
decay. 

She stole away tobed as quickly as she could, and when she was alone, gave 
free vent to the sorrow with which her breast was overcharged. But the sad 
scene she had witnessed, was not without its lesson of content and gratitude ; of 
content with the lot which left her health and freedom; and gratitude that she 
was spared to the one relalive and friend she loved, and to live and move ina 
beautiful world, when so many young creatures—as young and full of hope as 
she—were stricken down and gathered to their graves. How many of the 
mounds in that old churchyard where she had lately strayed, grew green above 
the graves of children! And though she thought as a child herself, and did not 
perhaps sufficiently consider to what a bright and happy existence those who 
die young are borne, and how in death they lose the pain of seeing others die 
around them, bearing to the tomb some strong affection of their hearts (which 
makes the old die many times in one long life),still she thought wisely enough,to 
draw a plain and easy moral from what she had seen that night, and to store it, 
deep in her mind. 

er dreams were of the little scholar: not coffined and covered up, but min- 
gling with angels, and smiling happily. The sun darting his cheerful rays into 
the roqm, awoke her; and now there remained but to take leave of the poor 
schoolmaster and wander forth once more. 

By the time they were ready to depart, school had begun. In the darkened 
room, the din of yesterday was going on again: a little sobered and softened 
down, perhaps, but only a very little, if at all. The schoolmaster rose from his 
desk and walked with them to the gate. 

It was with a trembling and reluctant hand, that the child held out to him the 
money which the lady had given her at the races for her flowers: faltering in her 
thanks as she thought how small the sum was, and blushing as she offered it. 
But he bade her put it up, and stooping to kiss her cheek, turned back into 
his house. 

They had not gone half-a-dozen paces when he was at the dooragain; the old 
man retraced his steps to shake hands, and the child did the same. 

‘‘ Good fortune and happiness go with you !”’ said the poor schoolmaster. ‘I 
am quite a solitary man now. If you ever pass this way again, you'll not for- 

get the little village-school.”’ 

“ We shall never forget it, sir,” rejoined Nell; ‘nor ever forget to be grateful 
to you for your kindness to us.” 

“T have heard such words fromthe lips of children very often,” said the 
schoolmaster shaking his head, and smiling thoughtfully, ‘“‘ but they were soon 
forgotten. I had attached one young friend to me, the better friend for being 
young-~but that’s over—God bless you !” 

They bade him farewell very many times, and turned away, walking slowly 
and often looking back, until they could see him no more. At length they had 
left the village far behind, and even lost sight of the smoke among the trees. 
They trudged onward now, at a quicker pace, resolving to keep the main road, 
and go wherever it might lead them. 

But main roads stretch a long, long way. With the exeeptien of two or 
three inconsiderable clusters of cottages which they passed, without stopping, 
and one lonely road-side public-house where they had some bread and cheese, this 
highway had led them to nothing—late in the afternoon—and still lengthened 
out, far in the distance, the same dull, tedious, winding course, that they had 
been pursuing all day. As they had no resource, however, but to go forward, 
they still kept on, though at a much slower pace, being very weary and 
fatigued 

‘The afternoon had worn away into a beautiful evening, when they arrived 
at a point where the road made a sharp turn and struck across a common. 
On the border of this common, and close to the hedge which divided it from 


the caravan then bade him come up the steps likewise, but the drum proving 

an inconvenient table for two, they descended again, and sat upon the grass, 

where she handed down to them the tea-tray, the bread and butter, the 

knuckle of ham, and in short everything of which she had partaken herself, 

a the bottle which she had already embraced an opportunity of slipping into 
er pocket. 

«Set em out near the hind wheels, child, that’s the best place”—said their 
friend, superintending the arrangements from above. “Now hand up the tea- 
pot for a little more hot water, and a = of fresh tea, and then both of 
you eat and drink as much as you can, and don’t spare anything ; that’s all I ask 
of you.” 

They might perhaps have carried out the lady’s wish, if it had been less freely 
expressed, or even if it had not been expressed at all. But as this direction re- 
lieved them from any shadow of delicacy or uneasiness, they made a hearty meal 
and enjoyed it to the utmost. 

While they were thus engaged, the lady of the caravan alighted on the earth, 
and with her hands clasped behind her, and her large bonnet trembling excessive- 
ly, walked up and down in a measured tread and very stately manner, surveying 
the caravan from time to time with an air of calm delight, and deriving particular 
gratification from the red panels and the brass knocker. When she had taken 
gentle exercise for some time, she sat down upon the steps and called “ George ;” 
whereupon a man ina carter’s frock, who had been so shrouded in a hedge up to 
this time as to see everything that passed without being seen himself, parted the 
twigs that concealed him, and appeared in a sitting attitude, supporting on his 
legs a baking-dish and a half-gallon stone bottle, and bearing in his right hand a 
knife, and in his left a fork. 

“Yes Missus”—said George. 

‘* How did you find the pe oe George?” 

“Tt warn’t amiss, mum.” 

‘ And the beer,” said the lady of the caravan, with an appearance of being 
more interested in this question than the last; ‘is it passable, George ?” 

“It's more flatterer than it might be,” George returned, “but it an’t so bad 
for all that.” 

To set the mind of his mistress at rest, he took a sip (amounting in quantity 
to a pint or thereabouts) from the stunc bottle, and then smacked hislips, winked 
his eye, and nodded his head. No doubt with the same amiable desire, he imme- 
diately resumed his knife and fork, as a practical assurance that the beer had 
wrought no bad effect upon his appetite. 

The lady of the caravan looked on approvingly for some time, and then said, 

“Have you nearly finished ?” 

“‘Werry nigh Mum.”’ And indeed, after scraping the dish all round with his 
knife and carrying the choice brown morsels to his mouth, and after taking such 
a scientific pull at the stone bottle that, by degrees almost imperceptible to the 
sight, his head went further and further back until he lay nearly at his full lengt® 
upon the ground, this gentleman declared himself quite disengaged, and came 
forth from his retreat. 

“T hope I haven’t hurried you, George,” said his mistress, who appeared to 
have a great sympathy with his late pursuit. 

“If you have,” returned the follower, wisely reserving himself for any fa- 
vourable contingency that might occur, ‘‘we must make up for it next time, 
that’s all.” 

“We are not a heavy load, George ?” 

‘“‘That’s always what the ladies say,” replied the man, looking a long way 
round, as if he were appealing to Nature in general against such monstrous pro- 
positions. “If you see a woman a driving, you'll always perceive that she never 
will keep her whip still; the horse can’t go fast enough for her. If cattle have 
got their proper load, you never can persuace a woman that they'll not bear some- 
thing more. What is the cause of this here !” 

‘© Would these two travellers make much difference to the horses, if we took 
them with us !” asked his mistress, offering no reply to the philosophical inquiry, 
and pointing to Nell and the old man who were painfully preparing to resume 
their journey on foot. 

““They’d make a difference in course,”’ said George doggedly. 

‘“‘ Would they make much difference ?” repeated his mistress. ‘They can’t 
be very heavy.” 

“The weight o’ the pair, Mum,” said George, eyeing them with the look of a 
man who was calculating within halfan ounce or so, ‘‘ would be a trifle under 
that of Oliver Cromwell.” 








the cultivated fields, a caravan was drawn up to rest; upon which, by reason 
of pe they came so suddenly that they could not have avoided it if they 
would. 

It was not a shabby, dingy, dusty cart, but a smart little house upon wheels, 
with white dimity curtains festooning the windows, and window-shutters of 
green picked out with panels of a staring red, in which happily-contrasted colours 
the whole concern shone brilliant. Neither was it a poor caravan drawn by a sin- 
gle donkey or emaciated horse, for a pair of horses in pretty good condition were 
veleased from the shafts and grazing on the frouzy grass. Neither was it a gipsy 
caravan, for at the open door (graced with a bright brass knocker) sat a christian 
lady, stout and comfortable to look upon, who wore a large bonnet trembling 
with bows. And that it was not an unprovided or destitute caravan was clear from 
this lady’s occupation, which was the very pleasant and refreshing one of taking 
tea. The tea-things, including a bottle of rather suspicious character and a cold 
knuckle of ham, were set forth upona drum, covered with a white napkin ; and 
there, asif at the most convenient round-table in the world, sat this roving lady, 
taking her tea and enjoying the prospect. 

It happened that at that moment the lady of the caravan had her cup (which, 
that everything about her might be of a stout and comfortable kind, was a 
breakfast cup) to her lips, and that having her eyes lifted to the sky in her enjoy- 
ment of the full flavour of the tea, not unmigled possibly with just the slightest 
dash or gleam of something out of the suspicious bottle—but this is mere specula- 
tion and not distinct matter of history—it happened that being thus agreeably 
engaged, she did not see the travellers when they first came up. It was not until 
she was in the act of setting down the cup, and drawing « long breath after 
the exertion of causing its contents to disappear, that the lady of the caravan 
beheld an old man and a young child walking slowly by, and giancing at her pro- 
ceedings with eyes of modest and hungry admiration. 

“Hey!” cried the lady of the caravan, scooping the crumbs out of her lap 
and swallowing the same before wiping her lips. ‘ Yes, to be sure.-—Who won 
the Helter-Skelter Plate, child?” 

“Won what, ma’am ?” asked Nell. 

“The Helter-Skelter Plate at the races, child—the plate that was run for on 
the second day.” 

“On the second day, ma’am ?” 

“Second day! Yes, second day,” repeated the lady with an air of impatience. 
“Can't you say who won the Helter-Skelter Plate when you're asked the ques- 
tion civilly ‘” 

**]T don’t know, ma'am.” 

“Don’t know!” repeated the lady of the caravan ; “ why, you were there. 
I saw you with my own eyes.” 

_ Nell was not a little alarmed to hear this, supposing that the lady might be in- 
timately acquainted with the firm of Short and Codlin ; but what followed tended 
to re-assure her. 

“And very sorry I was,” said the lady of the caravan, “to see you in com- 
pany with a Punch; alow, practical, wulgar wretch, that people should scorn 
to look at.” 

“I was not there by choice,” returned the child ; we didn’t know our way, and 
the two men were very kind to us, and let us travel with them. Do you—do you 





Nell was very much surprised that the man should be so accurately acquaint- 
ed with the weight of one whom she had read of in books as having lived con- 
siderably before their time, but speedily forgot the subject inthe joy of hearing 
that they were to go forward in the caravan, for which she thanked its lady with 
unaffected earnestness. She helped with great readiness and alacrity to put 
away the tea-things and other matters that were lying about, and, the horses 
being by that time harnessed, mounted into the vehicle, followed by her delight- 
ed grandfather. Their patroness then shut the door and sat herself down by her 
drum at an open window ; and, the steps being struck by George and stowed 
under the carriage, away they went, with a great noise of flapping and creaking 
and straining; aud the bright brass knocker, which nobody ever knocked at, 
knocking one perpetual double knock of its own accord as they jolted heavily 
along. 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

When they had travelled slowly forward for some short distance, Nell ventu- 
red to steal a look round the caravan and observe it more closely. One half of it 
—that moiety in which the comfortable proprietress was then seated—was car- 
peted, and so partitioned off at the further end as to accommodate a sleeping- 
place, constructed after the fashion of a berth on board ship, which was shaded, 
like the little windows, with fair white curtains, and looked comfortable enough, 
though by what kind of gymnastic exercise the lady of the caravan ever contri- 
ved to get into it, was an unfathomable mystery. ‘The other half served for a 
kitchen, and was fitted up with a stove whose small chimney passed through the 
roof. It held also a closet or larder, several chests, a great pitcher of water, and 
a few cooking-utensils and articles of crockery. These latter necessaries hung 
upon the walls, which, in that portion of the establishment devoted to the lady of 
the caravan, were ornamented with such gayer and lighter decorations as a trian- 
gle and a couple of well-thumbed tambourines. 

The lady of the caravan sat at one window in all the pride and poetry of the 
musical instruments, and little Nell and her grandfather sat at the other in all the 
humility of the kettle and saucepans, while the machine jogged on and shifted the 
darkening prospect very slowly. At first the two travellers spoke little, and only 
in whispers, but as they grew more familiar with the place they ventured to 
converse with greater freedom, and talked about the country through which they 
were passing, and the different objects that presented themselves, until the old 
man fell asleep: which the lady of, the caravan observing, invited Nell to come 
and sit beside her. 

** Well child,” she said, ‘‘ how do you like this way of travelling *” 

Nell replied that she thought it was very pleasant indeed, to which the lady as- 
sented in the case of people who had their spirits. For herself, she said, she 
was troubled witha lowness in that respect which required a constant stimu- 
lant ; though whether the aforesaid stimulant was derived from the suspicious 
bottle of which mention has been already made, or from other sources, she did 
net say. 

‘‘ That's the happiness of you young people,” she continued. ‘‘ You don’t know 
what it is to be low in your feelings. You always have your appetites too, and 
what a comfort that is.” 

Nell thought that she could sometimes dispense with her own appetite very 
conveniently ; and thought, moreover, that there was nothing either in the lady’s 
personal appearance or in her manner of taking tea, to lead to the conclusion that 





know them, ma'am?” 
*‘ Know ‘em, child !” cried the lady of thecaravan in a sort of shriek. ‘‘ Know 


| 


her natural relish for meat and drink had at ail failed her. She silently assented 
however, as in duty bound, to what the lady had said, and waited until she should 


them! But you're young and inexperienced, and that’s your excuse for asking | speak again. 


such a question. Do I look asif I know’d 'em, does the caravan look as if it 
know’d ’em !” 

“‘No, ma’am, no” said the child, fearin, 
fault. “I beg your pardon.” 

It was granted immediately, though the lady still appeared much ruffled and 


discomposed by the degrading supposition. The child then explained that they 


Instead of speaking, however, she sat looking at the child for a long time in 
silence, and then getting up, brought out from a corner a large roll of canvass 


g she had committed some grievous about a yard in width, which she laid upon the floor and spread open with her foot 


| until it nearly reached from one end of the caravan to the other. 
| There child,” she said, ‘read that.” 
Nell walked down it, and read aloud, in enormous black letters, the inscrip- 


had left the races on the first day, and were travelling to the next town on that | tion “ Jartey'’s Wax-Work.” 


road, where they purposed to spend the night. As the countenance of the stout 
lady began to clear up, she ventured to inquire how far it was. The reply— 
which the stout lady did not come to, uatil she had thoroughly explained that she 
‘went tothe races on the first day in a gig, and aa an enpotitien of pleasure, and 
her presence there had no connexion wit 
that the town was eight miles off. 


This discouraging information a little dashed the child, who could scarcely re- | 


press a tear asshe glanced along the darkening road. Her grandfather made 
no complaint, but he sighed heavily as he leaned upon his staff, and vainly 
ried to pierce the dusty distance. 

The lady of the caravan was in the act of gathering her tea equipage together 
Preparatory to clearing the table, but noting the child's anxious manner she hesi- 
tated and stopped. The child curtseyed, thanked her for her information,and giy- 
ing her hand to the old man had already got some fifty yards or so, away, when 
the lady of the caravan called to her to return. ¢ 

“* Come nearer, nearer still” —said she, beckoning to her to ascend the steps 
“Are you hungry, child!” 

“* Not very, but we are tired, and it's—it is a long way" — 

“ Well, hungry or not, you had better have some tea,” rejoined her new ac- 
quaintance. “I suppose you are agreeable to that, old gentleman *” 


The grandfather humbly pulled off his hat and thanked her. The lady of | 


‘Read it again,” said the lady, complacently. 

“ Jarley’s Wax- Work,” repeated Nell. 

“ That's me,” said the lady. “I am Mrs. Jarley.” 

Giving the child an encouraging look, intended to re-assure her and let her 


any matters of business or profit—was, | know, that, although she stood in the presence of the original Jarley, she must 


| not allow herself to be utterly overwhelmed and borne down, the lady of the ca- 


ravan unfolded another scroll, whereon was the inscription, “One hundred fi- 
gures the full size of life,” and then another scroll, on which was written, ‘‘ The 
only stupendous collection of real wax-work in the world,” and then several 
smaller scrolls with such inscriptions as “‘ Now exhibiting within”—“ The ge- 
nuine and only Jarley”—*“ Jarley’s unrivalled collection” —* Jarley is the delight 
of the Nobility and Gentry”—“ The Royal Family are patrons of Jarley.”. When 
she had exhibited these leviathans of public announcement to the astonished child, 
she brought forth specimens of the lesser fry in the shape of hand-bills, some of 
| which were couched inthe form of parodies on popular melodies, as ‘ Believe 
me if all Jarley’s wax-work so rare”’—‘‘I saw thy show in youthful prime”— 
| “ Overthe water to Jarley ;” while, to consult all tastes, others were composed 
| with a view to the lighter and more facetious spirits, as a parody on the favourite 
airof “If I had a donkey,” beginning 
If I know'd adonkey wot wouldn't go 
To see Mrs. Jarley’s wax-work show 





Do you think I'd a him? Oh nono! 

hen run to Jarley’s— 
—besides several compositions in prose, purporting to be dialogues between the 
Emperor of China and an oyster, or the Archbishop of Canterbury and a dissenter 
on the subject of church-rates, but all having the same moral, namely, that the 
reader must make haste to Jarley’s, and that children and servants were admitted 
at half-price. When she had brought all these testimonials of her important 
position in society to bear upon her young companion, Mrs. Jarley rolled them 
up, and having put them carefully away, sat down again, and looked at the child 
in triumph. 

“ Never go into the company of a filthy Punch any more,” said Mrs. Jarley, 
“after this.” 

“T never saw any wax-work ma’am,” said Nell. 
Punch?” 

“ Funnier!” said Mrs. Jarley in a shrill voice. “It is not funny at all.” 

“Oh !” said Nell with all possible humility. 

“Jt isn't funny at all,” repeated Mrs. Jarley. ‘It's calm—and what’s that 
word again—critical !—no—classical, that’s it—calm and classical. No low 
beatings and knockings about, no jokings and squeakings like your precious 
Punches, but always the same, with a constantly unchanging air of coldness 
and gentility ; and so like life, that if wax-work only spoke and walked about, 
you'd hardly know the difference. I won't go so far as to say, that, as it is, I’ve 
seen wax-work quite like life, but I’ve certainly seen some life that was exactly 
like wax-work.” 

“Ts it here ma’am ?” asked Nell, whose curiosity was awakened by this de- 
scription. 

“Ts what here, child ?” 

“ The wax-work, ma’am.” 

“Why bless you, child, what are you thinking of—how could such a collec- 
tion be here, where you see everything except the inside of one little cupboard 
and a few boxes? It’s gone on in the other wans to the assembly-rooms, and 
there it'll be exhibited the day after to-morrow. You are going to the same town, 
and you'll see it [dare say. It's natural to expect that you'll see it, and I’ve 
no doubt you will. I suppose you couldn’t stop away if you was to try ever so 
much.” 

‘*T shall not be in the town, I think, ma’am,” said the child. 

“Not there!” cried Mrs. Jarley. ‘* Then where will you be?” 

‘* |—I—don't quite know. Iam not certain” 

“You don’t mean to say that you're travelling about the country without know- 
ing where you’re going to!” said the lady of the caravan. ‘‘ What curious peo- 
ple you are! Whatlineare you in! You looked to me atthe races, child, as 
if you were quite out of your element, and had got there by accident.” 

“ We were there quite by accident,” returaed Nell, confused by this abrupt 
questioning. ‘* We are poor people, ma’am, and are only wandering about. We 
have nothing to do ;—I wish we had.” 

“You amaze me more and more,” said Mrs. Jarley, after remaining for some 
time as mute as one of her own figures. ‘ Why, what do you call yourselves? 
Not beggars!” 

“Indeed ma’am, I don’t know what else we are,” returned the child. 

“ Lord bless me,” said the lady of the caravan. ‘I never heard of such a 
thing. Who'd have thought it !” 

She remained so long silent after this exclamation, that Nell feared she felt her 
having been induced to bestow her protection and conversation upon one so poor, 
to bean outrage upon her dignity that nothing could repair. This persuasion 
was rather confirmed than otherwise by the tone in which she at length broke si- 
lence and said, 

“ and yet you can read. And write too, I shouldn’t wonder ?” 

“Yes ma’am,” said the child, fearful of giving new offence by the confession. 

“Well, and what a thing that is,” returned Mrs. Jarley. ‘ J can’t!” 

Nell said “indeed” in a tone which might imply, either that she was reason- 
ably surprised to find the genuine and only Jarley, who was the delight of the 
Nobility and Gentry and the peculiar pet of the Royal Family, destitute of these 
familiar arts; or that she presumed so great a lady could scarcely stand in need 
of such ordinary accomplishments. In whatever way Mrs. Jarley received the 
response, it did not provoke her to further questioning, or tempt her into any 
more remarks at the time, for she relapsed into a thoughtful silence, and remained 
in that state so long that Nell withdrew tothe other window and rejoined her 
grandfather, who was now awake. 

At length the lady of the caravan shook off her fit of meditation, and, sum- 
moning the driver to come under the window at which she was seated, held a 
long conversation with him in a low tone of voice, as if she were asking his ad 
vice on an importan: point, and discussing the pros and cons of some very weighty 
matter. This conference at length concluded, she drew in her head again, and 
beckoned Nell to approach. 

“And the old gentleman too,” said Mrs. Jarley ; ‘for I want to have a word 
with him. Do you want a good situation for your grand-daughter, master? If 
you do, I can put her in the way of getting one. What do you say !” 

“‘Tcan’t leave her,” answered the old man. ‘‘ Wecan’tseparate. What 
would become of me without her!” 

“‘T should have thought you were old enough to take care of yourself, if you 
ever will be,”’ recorted Mrs. Jarley sharply. 

‘But he never will be,” said the child inan earnest whisper. ‘I fear he never 
will be again. Pray do not speak harshly to him. We are very thankful to 
you,” she added aloud ; ‘‘ but neither of us could part from the other if all the 
wealth of the world were halved between us.” 

Mrs. Jarley was a little disconcerted by this reception of her proposal, and look- 
ed at the old man, who tenderly took Nell’s hand and detained it in his own, as if 
she could have very well dispensed with his company or even his -arthly exis- 
tence. Afteran awkward pause, she thrust her head out of the window again, 
and had another conference with the driver upon some point on which they did 
not seem to agree quite so readily as on their former topic of discussion; but 
they concluded at last, and she addressed the grandfather again. 

“If you're really disposed to employ yourself,” said Mrs. Jarley, “here would 
be plenty for you to do in the way of helping todust the figures, and take the 
checks, and so forth. What I want your grand-daughter for, is to point ‘em out 
to the company ; they would be soon learnt, and she has a way with her that peo- 
ple wouldn’t think unpleasant, though she does come after me ; for I’ve been al- 
ways accustomed to go round with visitors myself, which I should keep on doing 
now, only that my spirits make a little ease absolutely necessary It’s not a 
common offer, bear in mind,” said the lady, rising into the tone and manner in 
which she was accustomed to address her audiences ; “it's Jarley’s wax-work, re- 
member. ‘The duty’s very light and genteel, the company particular select, the 
exhibition takes place in assembly rooms, town-halls, large rooms at inns, oF auc- 
tion galleries. ‘There isnone of your open-air wagraney at Jarley’s, recollect ; 
there is no tarpaulin and sawdust at Jarley’s, remember. Every expectation held 
out in the handbills is realised to the utmost, and the whole forms an effect of 
imposing brilliancy hitherto unrivalled in this kingdom. Remember that the price 
of admission is only sixpence, and that this is an opportunity which may never 
occur again!” oo 

Descending from the sublime when she had reached this point, to the details of 
common life, Mrs. Jarley remarked that with reference to salary she could pledge 
herself to no specific sum until she had sufficiently tested Nell’s abilities, and 
and narrowly watched her in the performance of her duties. But board and lodg- 
ing, both for her and her grandfather, she bound herself to provide, and she fur- 
thermore passed her word that the board should always be good in quality, and in 
quantity plentiful. , 

Nell and her grandfather consulted together, and while they were so engaged, 
Mrs. Jarley with her hands behind her walked up and down the caravan, as she 
walked after tea on the dull earth, with uncommon dignity and self-esteem. Nor 
will this appear so slight a circumstance as to be unworthy of mention, when it 
is remembered that the caravan was in uneasy motion all the time, and that none 
but a person of great natural stateliness and acquired grace could have forborne 
to stagger 

“Now child,” cried Mrs. Jarley, coming to a halt as Nell turned towards 
her. 

“ We are very much obliged to you ma’am,” said Nell, “and thankfully accept 
your offer.” 

“ And you'll never be sorry for it,” returned Mrs. Jarley. ‘I’m pretty sure 
of that. So that’s all settled, let us have a bit of supper.” 

In the meanwhile tie caravan blundered on as if it had been drinking strong 
beer and was drowsy, and came at last upon the paved streets of a town which 
were clear of passengers, and quiet, for it was by this time near midnight and 
the townspeople were all abed. As it was too late an hour to repair to the exhi- 
bition room, they turned aside into a piece of waste ground that lay just within 
the old town-gate, and drew up there for the night, near to another caravan, 
which, notwithstanding that it bore on the lawful pannel the great name of Jar- 
ley, and was employed besides in conveying from place to place the wax-work 
which was its country’s pride, was designated by a grovelling stamp-office as a 
«Common Stage Waggon,” and numbered too—seven thousand odd hundred— 
as though its precious freight were mere flour or coals! 

This ill-used machine being empty (for it had deposited it burden at the place 
of exhibition, and lingered here until its services were again required) was as- 
signed to the old man as his sleeping-place fer the night ; and within its wood 
en walls, Nell made him up the best bed she could, from the materials at hand. 
For herself, she wasto sleep in Mrs. Jarley’s own travelling-carriage, as a sig- 
nal mark of that lady’s favor and confidence. 

She had taken leave of her grandfather and was returning to the other waggon 
when she was tempted by the pleasant coolness of the night to linger for a little 


while in the air. The moon was shining down upon the old gateway of the 
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town, leaving the low archway very black and dark ; and with a mingled sensa- 
tion of curiosity and fear, she slowly approached the gate, and stood still to look 
up at it, wondering to see how dark, and grim, and old, and cold, it looked. 

There was an empty niche from which some old statue had fallen or been car- 
ried away hundreds of years ago, and she was thinking what strange people it 
must have looked down upon when it stood there, and how many hard struggles 
might have taken place, and how many murders might have been done, upon that 
silent spot, when there suddenly emerged from the black shade of the arch, a 
man. The instant he appeared, she recognized him—Who could have failed to 
recognize, in that instant, the ugly mis-shapen Quilp! 

The street beyond was so narrow, and the shadow of the houses on one side 
of the way so deep, that he seemed to have risen out of the earth. But there he 
was. The child withdrew into a dark corner, aud saw him pass close to her. He 
had a stick in his hand, and when he had got clear of the shadow of the gateway, 
he leant upon it, looked hack—directly, as it seemed, towards where she stood — 
and beckoned. 

To her? oh no, thank God, not to her; for as she stood, in an extremity of 
fear, hesitating whether to scream for help, or come from her hiding-place and 
fly, before he should draw nearer, there issued slowly forth from the arch another 
figure—that of a boy—who carried on his back a trunk. Phas. 

“Faster, sirrah !” said Quilp, looking up at the old gateway, and showing in 
the moonlight like some monstrous image that had come down from its niche and 
was casting a backward glance at its old house, “ faster !”’ 

“Tt’s adreadful heavy load, sir,” the boy pleaded. ‘ I’ve come on very fast 
considering.” 

“ You have come fast, considering!” retorted Quilp; ‘you creep, you dog, 
you crawl, you measure distance like a worm. There are the chimes now, half- 
past twelve.” 

He stopped to listen, and then turning upon the boy with a suddenness and fe- 
rocity that made him start, asked at what hour that London coach passed the 
corner of the road. The boy replied, at one. 

“Come on then,” said Quilp, ‘‘or I shall be too late. Faster—do you hear 
me! Faster.” 

The boy made all the speed he could, and Quilp led onward, constantly turn- 
ing back to threaten him, and urge him to greater haste. Nell did not dare to 
move until they were out of sight and hearing, and then hurried to where she 
had left her grandfather, feeling as if the very passing of the dwarf so near him 
must have filled him with alarm and terror. But he was sleeping soundly, and 
she softly withdrew. 

As she was making her way toher own bed, she determined to say nothing 
of this adventure, as upon whatever errand the dwarf had come (and she fear- 
ed it must have been in search of them) it was clear by his enquiry about the 
London coach that he was on his way homeward, and as he had passed through 
that place, it was but reasonable to suppose that they were safer from his inqui- 
ries there, than they could be elsewhere. ‘These reflections did not remove 
her own alarm, for she had been too much terrified to be easily composed, and 
felt as if she were hemmed in by a legion of Quilps, and the very air itself were 
filled with them. 

The delight of the Nobility and Gentry and the patronized of Royalty had, 
by some process of self-abridgment known only to herself, got into her travel- 
ling bed, where she was snoring peacefully, while the large bonnet, carefully 
disposed upon the drum, was revealing its glories by the l;ght of adim lamp 
that swung from the roof. The child’s bed was already made upon the floor, 
and it was a great comfort to her to hear the steps removed as soon as she 
had entered, and to know that all easy communication between persons out- 
side and the brass knocker was by this means effectually prevented. Certain 
guttural sounds, too, which from time to time ascended through the floor of the 
caravan, and a rustling of straw in the same direction, apprised her that the 
driver was couched upon the ground beneath, and gave her an additional 
feeling of security. 

Notwithstanding these protections, she could get none but broken sleep by fits 
and starts all night, for fear of Quilp, who throughout her uneasy dreams was 
somehow connected with the wax-work, or was wax-work himself, or was Mrs. 
Jarley and wax-work too, or was himself, Mrs. Jarley, wax-work, and a barrel 
organ all inone, and yet not exactly any of them either. At length, towards 
break of day, that deep sleep came upon her which succeeds to weariness and 
over-watching, and which has no consciousness but one of overpowering and ir- 

resistible enjoyment. 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Sleep hung upon the eyelids of the child so long, that, when she awoke, Mrs. 
Jarley was already decorated with her large bonnet, and actively engaged in pre- 
paring breakfast. She received Nell’s apology for being so late with perfect 
good-humour, and said that she should not have roused her if she had slept on 
until noon. 

“* Because it does you good,” said the lady of the caravan, ‘‘ when you're tir- 
ed, to sleep as long as ever you can, and get the fatigue quite off; and that’s 
another blessing of your time of life—you can sleep so very sound.” 

“ Have you had a bad night, ma’am?” asked Nell. 

“TI seldom have anything else, child,” replied Mrs. Jarley, with the air of a 
martyr. ‘I sometimes wonder how I bear it.” 

Remembering the snores which had proceeded from that cleft in the caravan 
in which the proprietress of the wax-work passed the night, Nell rather thought 
she must have been dreaming of lying awake. However, she expressed herself 
very sorry to hear such a dismal account of her state of health, and shortly af- 
terwards sat down with her grandfather and Mrs. Jarley to breakfast. The 
meal finished, Nell assisted to wash the cups and saucers, and put them in their 
proper places, and these household duties performed, Mrs. Jarley arrayed her- 
self in an exceedingly bright shaw! for the purpose of making a progress through 
the streets of the town. 

“The wan will come on to bring the boxes,” said Mrs. Jarley, ‘‘ and you had 
better come in it, child. I am obliged to walk, very much against my will; but 
the people expect it of me, and public characters can’t be their own masters and 
mistresses in such matters as these. How do I look, child?” 

Nell returned a satisfactory reply, and Mrs. Jarley, after sticking a great many 
pins into various parts of her figure, and making several abortive attempts to ob- 
tain a full view of her own back, was at last satisfied with her appearance, and 
went forth majestically. 

The caravan followed at no great distance. As it went jolting through the 
streets, Nell peeped from the window, curious to see in what kind of place they 
were, and yet fearful of encountering at every turn the dreaded face of Quilp. 
It was a pretty large town, with an open square which they were crawling slow- 
ly across, and in the middle of which was the Town-Hall, with a clock-tower 
and a weathercock. There were houses of stone,houses of red brick, houses of yel- 
low brick, houses of lath and plaster; and houses of wood, many of them very 
old, with withered faces carved upon the beams, and staring down into the 
street. These had very little winking windows, aud low-arched doors, and, in 
some of the narrower ways, quite overhung the pavement. The streets were 
very clean, very sunny, very empty, and very dull. A few idle mon lounged 
about the two inns, and the empty market-place, and the tradesmen’s doors, and 
old people were dozing in chairs outside an almshouse wall; but scarcely any 
passengers who seemed bent on going anywhere, or to have any object in view, 
went by; and if perchance some straggler did, his footsteps echoed on the hot 
bright pavement for minutes afterwards. Nothing seemed to be going on but 
the clocks, and they had such drowsy faces, such heavy lazy hands, and 
such cracked voices, that they surely must have been too slow. The very 
dogs were all asleep, and the flies, drunk with moist sugar in the grocer’s 
shop, forgot their wings and briskness, and baked to death in dusty corners of the 
window. 

Rumbling along with most unwonted noise, the caravan stopped at last at the 
place of exhibition, where Nell dismounted amidst an admiring group of child- 
ren, who evidently supposed her to be an important item of the curiosities, and 
were fully impressed with the belief that her grandfather was a cunning device 
in wax. The chests were taken out with all convenient despatch, and taken in 
to be unlocked by Mrs. Jatley, who, attended by George and another man in 
velveteen shorts and a drab hat ornamented with turnpike tickets, were waiting 
to dispose their contents (consisting of red festoons and other ornamental de- 
vices in upholstery work) to the best advantage in the decoration of the room. 


They all got to work without loss of time, and very busy they were. As the 
stupendous collection were yet concealed by cloths, lest the envious dust should 
injure their complexions, Nell bestirred herself to assist in the embellishment of 
the room, in which her grandfather also was of great service. ‘The two men 
being well used to it, did a great deal in a short time - Mrs rley served 
out the tin tacks from a linen pocket like a re th a ~ ow es Bt for 
the purpose, and encouraged her assistants to renewed exertion. 

While they were thus employed, a tallish gentleman with a hook nose and 
black hair, dressedin a military surtout very short and tight in the sleeves, and 
which had once been frogged and braided all over but was now sadly shorn of 
its garniture and quite threadbare—dressed too in ancient grey pantaloons fitting 
tight tothe leg, and a pair of pumps in the winter of their existence—looked in 
at the door, and smiled affably. Mrs. Jarley’s back being then towards him, the 
military gentleman shook his fore-finger as a sign that her myrmidons were not 
to apprise her of his presence, and stealing up close behind her, tapped her on 
the neck, and cried playfully “« Boh!” 





‘What, Mr. Slum!” cried the lady of the wax-work. “Lor! who'd baal 
thought of seeing vou here!” 
***Pon my soul and honour,” said Mr. Slum, “that’s a good remark. °Pon 
my soul and honour that’s a wise remark. Who would have thought it! George, 
my faithful feller, how are you!” g Bes | 





Che Alvion. 


George received this advance with a surly indifference, observing that he was | 
well enough for the matter of that, and hammering lustily all the time. 

“Tcame here,” said the military gentleman turning to Mrs. Jarley,—‘’pon | 
my soul and honour I hardly know whet I came here for. It would puzzle me 
to tell you, it would by Gad. I wanted a little inspiration, a little freshening up, 
a little change of ideas, and Pon my soul and honour,” said the military gen- 
tleman checking himself and looking round the room, “‘ what a devilish classical 
thing thisis! By Gad, it’s quite Minervian !” 

“Tt'll look well enough when it comes to be finished,” observed Mrs. Jarley. 

“Well enough!” said Mr. Slum. “ Will you believe me when I say it’s the 
delight of my life to have dabbled in poetry, when I think I’ve exercised my pen 
upon this charming theme? By the way—any orders! Is there any little thing [ 
can do for you *” ; 

“Tt comes so very expensive, sir,” replied Mrs. Jarley, ‘and I really don't think 
it dves much good.” : J 

“Hush! No, no!” returned Mr. Slum, elevating his hand. ‘No fibs. I'll not 
hear it. Don’t say it«on't do good. Don’t say it. I know better!” 

*T don’t think it does,” said Mrs. Jarley. ; 

“ Ha, ha! cried Mr. Slum, “ you're giving way, you're coming down, Ask the 
perfamers, ask the blacking-makers, ask the hatters, ask the old lottery-office- 





keepers—ask any man among ’em what my poetry has done for him, and mark | 


my words, he blesses the name of Slum. If he’san honest man, he raises his 
eyes to heaven, and blesses the name of Slum—mark that! You are acquainted 
with Westminster Abbey, Mrs. Jarley ?” 

“Yes, surely.” 

“ Then upon my soul and honour, ma’am, you'll find in a certain angle of that 
dreary pile, called Poet’s Corner, a few smaller names chan Slum,’ retorted 
that gentleman, tapping himself expressively on the forehead to imply that there 
was some slight quantity of brains behind it. ‘ I’ve got a little trifle here, now,” 
said Mr. Slum, taking off his hat which was full of scraps of paper, ‘a little trifle 
here, thrown off in the heat of the moment, which I should say was the thing 
you wanted to set this place on fire with. It’s an acrostic—the name at this mo- 
ment is Warren, but the idea’s aconvertible one, anda positive inspiration for 
Jarley. Have the acrostic.” 

‘T suppose it’s very dear,” said Mrs. Jarley. 

“ Five shillings,” returned Mr. Slum, using his pencil as a tooth-pick. 
‘Cheaper than any prose.” 

“T couldn't give more than three,” said Mrs. Jarley. 

“ And six,” retorted Slum. ‘‘ Come. Three-and-six.” 

Mrs. Jarley was not proof against the poet’s insinuating manner, and Mr. Slum 
entered the order in a small note-book as a three-and-sixpenny one. Mr. Slum 
then withdrew to alter the acrostic, after taking a most affectionate leave of his 
patroness, and promising to return, as soon as he possibly could, with a fair copy 
for the printer. 

As his presence had not interfered with or interrupted the preparations, they 
were now far advanced, and were completed shortly after his departure. When 
the festoons were all put up as tastily as they might be, the stupendous collec- 
tion was uncovered, and there were displayed, on a raised platform some two 
feet from the floor, running round the room and parted from the rude public by 
a crimson rope breast high, divers sprightly effigies of celebrated characters, 
singly and in groups, clad in glittering dresses of various climes and times, and 
standing more or less unsteadily upon their legs, with their eyes very wide open, 
and their nostrils very much inflated, and the muscles of their legs and arms very 
strongly developed, and all their countenances expressing great surprise. All 
the gentlemen were very pigeon-breasted and very blue about the beards, and 
all the ladies were miraculous figures ; and all the ladies and all the gentlemen 
were looking intensely nowhere, and staring with extraordinary earnestness at 
nothing. 

When Nell had exhausted her first raptures at this glorious sight, Mrs. Jarley 
ordered the room to be cleared of all but herself and the child, and, sitting her- 
self down in an arm-chair in the centre, formally invested her with a willow wand, 
long used by herself for pointing out the characters, and was at great pains to 
instruct her in her duty. 

‘“« That,” said Mrs. Jarley in her exhibition tone, as Nell toucheda figure at the 
beginning of the platform, ‘is an unfortunate Maid of Honor in the Time of 
Queen Elizabeth, who died from pricking her finger in consequence of working 
upon a Sunday. Observe the blood which is trickling from her finger ; also the 
gold-eyed needle of the period, with which she is at work.” 

All this Nell repeated twice or thrice, pointing to the finger and the needle at 
the right times, and then passed on to the next. 

“ That, ladies and gentlemen,” said Mrs. Jarley, ‘is Jasper Packlemerton of 
atrocious memory, who courted and married fourteen wives, and destroyed them 
all by tickling the soles of their feet when they was sleeping in the consciousness 
of innocence and virtue. On being brought to the scatfold and asked if he was 
sorry for what he had done, he replied yes, he was sorry for having let ’em off so 
easy, and hoped all Christian husbands would pardon him the offence. Let this 
be a warning to all young ladies ty be particular in the character of the gentle- 
men of theirchoice. Observe that his fingers is curled as if in the act of tick- 
ling, and that his face is represented witha wink, as he appeared when commit- 
ting his barbarous murders.” 

When Nell knew all about Mr. Packlemerton, and could say it without falter- 
ing, Mrs. Jarlev passed on to the fat man, and then to the thin man, the tall man, 
the short man, the old lady who died of dancing at a hundred and thirty-two, the 
wild boy of the woods, the woman who poisoned fourteen families with piekled 
walnuts, and other historical charaeters and interesting but misguided individuals. 
And so well did Nell profit by her instructions, and so apt was she to remember 
them, that by the time they had been shut up together for a couple of hours, she 
was in full possession of the history of the whole establishment, and perfectly 
competent to the enlightenment of visitors. 

Mrs. Jarley was not slow to express her admiration at this happy result, and 
carried her young friend and pupil to inspect the rernaining arrangements within 
doors, by virtue of which the passage had been already converted into a grove 
of green-baize hung with the inscriptions she had already seen (Mr. Slum’s pro- 
ductions), and a highly ornamented table placed at the upper end for Mrs. Jarley 
herself, at which she was to preside and take the money, in company with his 
Majesty King George the Third, Mr. Grimaldi as clown, Mary Queen of Scots, 
an anonymous gentleman of the Quaker persuasion, and Mr. Pitt holding in his 
hand a correct model of the bill for the imposition of the window duty. The 
preparations without doors had not been neglected either ; for a nun of great per- 
sonal attractions was telling her beads on the little portico over the door; anda 
brigand with the biackest possible head of hair, and the clearest possible com- 
plexion, was at that moment going round the town in a cart, consulting the mi- 
niature of a lady. 

It now only remained that Mr. Slam’s compositions should be judiciously dis- 
tributed; that the pathetic effusions should find their way to all private houses 
and tradespeople; and that the parody commencing “If I kuow'd a donkey,” 
should be cuntined to the taverns, and circulated only among the lawyers’ clerks 
and choice spirits of the place. When this had been done, and Mrs. Jarley had 
waited upon the boarding-schools in person, with a handbill composed express- 
ly for them, in which it was distinctly proved that wax-work refined the mind, 
cultivated the taste, and enlarged the sphere of the human understanding, that 
indefatigable lady sat down to dinner, and drank out of the suspicious bottle to 
a flourishing campaign. 
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CHARLES O'MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON, 
By Harry Lorrequer. 
CHAPTER XXXI.—THE VOYAGE. 

Ugh! whata miserable thing is a voyage! Here we are now eight days at 
sea ; the eternal sameness of all around growing every hour less supportable. 
Sea and sky are beautiful things when seen from the dark woods and waiving 
meadows on shore; but their picturesque effect is sadly marred from want of 
contrast ; besides that, the “ ¢oujours pork,” with crystals of sa't as long as your 
wife’s fingers ; the potatoes, that seemed varnished in French polish; the tea, 
seasoned with geological specimens from the basin of London, y-cleped marle 
sugar; and the butter—ye gods !—the butter! But why enumerate these smal- 
ler features of discomfort, and omit the more glaring ones? The utter selfish- 
ness which blue water suggests as inevitably as the cold fit follows the ague ; 
the good fellow that shares his knapsack or his last guinea on jand, here forages 
out the best corner to hang his hammock ; jockeys you intoa comfortless crib, 
where the uncaulked deck but filters every rain from heaven on your head; he 
votes you the corner at dinner, not only that he may place you with your back to 


the thorough draught of the gangway ladder, but that he may eat, drink, and lie | 


down, before you have even begun to feel the qualmishness that the dinner of a 
troop ship is well calculated to suggest; cuts his pencil with your best razor ; 
wears your shirts, as washing is scarce ; and winds up all by having a good story 
of you every evening for the edification of the other ‘“ sharp gentlemen,” who, 
being too wide awake to be humbugged themselves, enjoy his success prodi- 
giousiy. This, gentle reader, is neither confession nor avowal of mine. The 
passage | have here presented to you I have taken from the journal of my bro- 
ther officer Mr Sparks, who, when not otherwise occupied, usually employed 





S$ time in commiiting to paper his tho lghts upon men, manners, and things at 

| sea In general ; though, sooth to say, his was not an idle life; being voted by 
unanimous consent “ a junior,” he was condemned to offices that the veriest fag 
1 Eton or Harrow had rebelled against. Inthe morning, under the pseudonyme 

f Mrs Sparks, vc presided at breakfast, havi viously made tea, coffee, 

| chocolate for the whole cabin, besides ling about twenty 1s 

uegrees Of hardness: he was uncer heavy recognizances to 1 vide a plate of 
uttered toast-of very alarming magnitude, fried ham, kidneys, &c., to no end 
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Later on, when others sauntered about the deck, vainly endeavouring to fix 
their attention upon a novel or a review, the poor cornet might be seen with a 
white apron tucked gracefully round his spare proportions, whipping eggs for 
pancakes, or with up-turned shirt-sleeves, fashioning dough fora pudding. As 
the day waned, the cook’s galley became his haunt, where, exposed to a roasting 
fire, he inspected the details of a cuisine for which, whatever his demerits, he 
was sure of an ample remuneration in abuse at dinmer. ‘Then came the dinner 





_ itself, that dread ordeal, where nothing was praised and every thing censured. 


This was followed by the punch-making, where the tastes of six different and 
differing individuals were to be exclusively consulted, in the self same beverage ; 
and lastly, the supper at night, when Sparkie, as he was familiarly called, to- 
wards evening, grown quite exhausted, became the subject of unmitigated wrath 
and most unmeasured reprobation. 

“T say, Sparks, it’s getting late ; the spatch-cock, old boy; don’t be slum- 
bering.” 

* By-the-bye, Sparkie, what a mess you made of that pea-soup to-day! By 
Jove, I never felt so ill in my life.” 

‘Na, na, it was na the soup; it was something he pit in the punch, that’s 
burnin’ me ever since I tuk it. Ou, man, but ye’re an awfu’ creture wi’ 
Vittals,” 
| “He'll improve, Major, he'll improve; don’t discourage him; the boy’s 
| young be alive now there; where’s the toast—confound you—where’s the 

cast ! 
| There, Sparks, you like a drumstick, I know; mustn't muzzle the ox, 
,eh? Scripture for you, old boy; eat away; hang the expense; hand him 
alin Charley! Come, Sparkie, bear a hand, the liquor’s 

“But won't you let me eat ?” 

‘Eat! Heavens, whata fellow for eating! By George, such an appetite is 
clean against the articles of war! Come, man, it’s drink we're thinking of ; 
there’s the rum, sugar, limes; see to the hot water. Well, skipper, how are we 
getting on?” 

** Lying our course ; eight knots off the log; pass the call. Why Mister 
Sparks.” 

“ Eh, Sparks, what’s this?” 

‘Sparks, my man, confound it ;” and, then, ‘ omnes chorussing, Sparks !’ in 
every key of the gamut, the luckless fellow would be obliged to jump up from 
his meagre fare, and set to work at a brewage of punch forthe others. The 
bowl and the glasses filled by some little management on Power's part, our 
friend, the cornet, would be drawn out, as the phrase is, into some confession of 
his early years, which seemed to have been exclusively spent in love-making, de- 
votion to the fair being as integral a portion of his character as tippling was of 
the worthy major's. 

Like most men who pass their lives in over studious efforts to please—how- 
ever ungallant the confession be—the amiabie Sparks had had little success : his 
love, if not, as it generally happened, totally unrequited, was invariably the 
source of some awkward catastrophe, there being no imaginable error he had not 
at some time or other fallen into, nor any conceivable mischance to which he had 
not beenexposed. Inconsolable widows, attached wives, fond mothers, newly- 
married brides, engaged young ladies, were, by some contretemps, continually 
the subject of his attachments; and the least mishap which followed the avowal 
of his passion was to be heartily laughed at, and obliged to leave the neighbour- 
hood. Duels, apologies, actions at law, compensations, &c., were of every-day 
occurrence ; and to such an extent, too, that any happy man blessed with & 
smaller bump upon the occiput, would eventually have long since abandoned 
the pursuit, and taken to some less expensive pleasure ; but poor Sparks, in the 
true spirit of a martyr, only gloried the more, the more he suffered ; and, like 
the worthy man who continued to purchase tickets in the lottery for thirty 
years, with nothing but a succession of blanks, he ever imagined that Fortune 
was only trying his patience, and had some cool thousand pounds of happi- 
ness waiting his perseverance in the end. Whether this prize ever did turn 
up in the course of vears, I am unable to say ; but certainly, up to the period 
of his history I now speak of, all had been as gloomy and unrequiting as 
need be. Power, who knew something of every man’s adventures, was aware 
of so much of poor Sparks’ career, and usually contrived to lay a trap for a 
confession that generally served to amuse us during an evening as much, I 
acknowledge, from the manner of the recital, as arything contained in the 
story. There was a species of serious matter-of-fact simplicity in his detail of 
the most ridiculous scenes that his bearing upon the affair in question must 
have greatly heightened the absurdity ; nothing, however comic or droll in itself, 
ever exciting in him the least approach toa smile ; he sat with his large light- 
blue eyes, light hair, long upper lip, and retreating chin, lisping out an aceount 
of an adventure, with a look of Liston about him, that was inconceivably 
amusing. 

“Come, Sparks,” said Power, “I claim a promise you made me the other 
night, on condition we let you off making the oyster-patties at ten o’clock : you 
can’t forget what I mean.” Here the captain knowingly touched the tip of his 
ear, at which signal the cornet coloured slightly, and drank off his wine in a 
hurried confused way. He promised to tell us, major, how he lost the tip of his 
left ear. I have myself heard hints of the circumstance, but would much rather 
hear Sparks’ own version of it.” 

‘“* Another love-story,”’ said the doctor, with a grin, “ I’ll be bound.” 

‘Shot off in a duel,” said I, inquiringly ; **close work, too.” 

“ Nosuch thing,” replied Power; “but Sparks will enlighten you. It is, 
without exception, the most touching and beautiful thing Lever heard; as a sim- 
ple story, it beats the Vicar of Wakefield to sticks.” 

“You don’t say so,”’ said poor Sparks, blushing. 

‘Ay, that I du, and maintain too. I’drather be the hero of that little ad- 
venture, and be able to recount it as you do—for, mark me, that’s no small 
part of the effect—than I'd be full colonel of the regiment. Well, I am sure 
I always thought it affecting; but, somehow, my dear friend, you don’t know 
your powers ; you have that within you would make the fortune of half the pe- 
riodicals going. Ask Monsoon or O'Malley there if I did not say so at breakfast, 
when you were grilling the old hen, which, by the bye, let me remark, was not 
one of your chef d’wuvres.” 

‘** A tougher beastie I never put a tooth in.” 

‘But the story ; the story,” said I 

“Yes,” said Power, with a tone of command, “ the story, Sparks. 
| Weil, if you really think it worth telling, as I have always felt it a very re- 

markable incident, here goes.” 


” 
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CHAPTER XXXI.—MR. SPARKS’ STORY. 

“T sat at breakfast one beautiful morning in the Goat Inn at Barmouth, look- 
ing out by one window upon the lovely vale of Barmouth, with its tall trees and 
brown trout stream struggling through the woods, then turning to take a view of 
the calm sea, that, speckled over with white-sailed fishing boats, stretched away 
in the distance. The eggs were fresh; the trout newly caught ; the cream de- 
licious ; before me lay the Plwdwddlwn Advertiser, which, among the fashion- 
able arrivals at the sea, set forth Mr. Sparks, nephew of Sir Toby Sparks, of 
Manchester, a paragraph, by the way, I alwaysinserted. The English are na- 
turally an aristocratic people, and set a due value upon a title.” 

‘A very just observation,” remarked Power seriously, while Sparks conti- 
nued. 

‘‘ However, as far as any result from the announcement, I might as well have 
spared myself the trouble ; for not a single person called ; not one solitary invita- 
| tion to dinner ; not a pic-nic ; not a breakfast ; no, nor even a tea-party was heard 
of. Barmouth, at the time I speak of, was just in that transition state at which 
the caterpillar may be imagined, when, having abandoned his reptile habits, he 
still has not succeeded in becoming a butterfly. In fact, it had ceased to be a 
fishing village, but had not arrived at the cignity of a watering-place. Now, I 
know nothing as bad asthis. You have ..ot on one hand the quiet retirement of 
a little peaceful hamlet, with its humble dwellings and cheap pleasures ; norhave 
you the gay and animated tableau of fashion in miniature on the other; but you 
have noise, din, bustle, confusion, beautiful scenery, and lovely points of view, 
marred and ruined by vulgar associations ; every bold rock, any jutting promon- 
tory has its citizen occupants: every sandy cove or tide-washed bay has its my- 
riads of squalling babes and red baize-clad bathing-women, those veritable de- 
scendants of the nymphs of old. Pink parasols, donkey-carts, baskets of bread 
and butter, reticules, guidesto Barmouth, specimens of ore, fragments of gyp~ 
sum, mect you at every step, and destroy every illusion of the picturesque. 

«7 shall leave this, thought I. My dreams, my long-cherished dreams of ro- 
mantic walks upon the sea-shore, of evening strolls by moonlight through dell 
| and dingle, are reduced toa short promenade through an alley of bathing-boxes, 
amid a screaming population of nursery maids and sick children, with a tho- 
rough bass of * fresh shrimps,” discordant ¢ nough to frighten the very fish from 
the shores. There is no peace, no quiet, no romance, no poetry, no love. Alas! 
that most of all was wanting ; for, after all, what is it which lights up the heart 
save the flame of a mutval attachment? what gilds the fair stream of life, save 
the bright ray of warm affection ? what” 

“In a word,” said Power, “ it is the sugar in the punch-bowl of our existence. 
Perge, Sparks, push on.’ 

‘*T was not long in making up my mind. I called for my bill; I packed my 


clothes ; I ordered post rses; I was ready to start; one item inthe bill alone 








detained me. The frequent « rrence of the enigmatical word ‘ cur,’ following 
my servant’s name, demanded explanation, which I was inthe act of receiy- 
ing, when a chaise ! four drove rapidly tothe house. Ina moment the blinds 
were draw! », and such a head appe ared at the window! Let me pause for one 
moment to n the remembrance ofthat lovely being; eves where heaven’s 
own blue seemed concentrated, were shaded by long deep lashes of the darkest 
brown ; row fair, noble, and expansive, at each side of which masses of dark 
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eown hair waved half in ringlets, half in leose falling bands, shadowing her = 


«and downy cheek, where one faint rose-bud tinge seemed lingering ; lips slightly 
parted, as though to speak, gave to the features all the play of animation which 
com 4 this intellectual character, and made up”’—— 

« What I should say was a devilish pretty girl,” interrupted Power. 
“Back the widow against her at long odds any day,” murmured the adju- 
‘ant. 

« She was an angel, an angel,” cried Sparks with enthusiasm. 

“So was the eile if you go to that,” said the adjutant hastily. 

« And co is Matilda Dalrymple,” said Power, with a sly look at me. ‘‘ Weare 
zi] honourable men; eh, Charley?” 
«« Go ahead with the story,” said the skipper; “ I’m beginning to feel an inte- 
gest in it.” 


cipating much pleasure from my chance meeting with such very original cha- 
racters, 

“** Mr. Sparks, Mrs. Winterbottom. Allow me to present Mr. Sparks?’ 

‘** Any news from Batavia, young gentleman?’ said the sallow old lady addres- 
sed. ‘ How is coffee!’ 

“The general passed on, introducing me rapidly as he went. 

“ «Mr. Doolittle, Mr. Sparks.’ 

“«* Ah, how do you do, old buy?’ said Mr. Doolittle ; ‘sit down beside me. 
We have forty thousand acres of pickled cabbage spoiling for want of a little 
vinegar.’ 

“Fie, fie, Mr. Doolittle,’ said the general, and passed on to another. 

‘*« Mr. Sparks, Captain Crosstree.’ 





a ° 
«<< Tsabella,’ said a man’s voice, as a large well-dressed personage assisted 


hher to alight, ‘Isabella, love, you must take a little rest here before we proceed 
farther.’ 

«J think she had better, sir,’ said a matronly-looking woman with a plaid 
eclesk and a black bonnet. 

“They disappeared within the house, and I was left alone. The bright dream 
avas passed ; she was there no longer; but in my heart her image lived, and I 
2imest felt she was before me. I thought I heard her voice ; I saw her move ; 
my limbs trembled ; my hands tingled ; I rang the bell, ordered my trunks back 
again to No. 5, and, as I sank upon the sofa, murmured to myself, this is indeed 
love at first sight.” 

«< How devilish sudden it was,” said the skipper. 

«Exactly like camp fever,” responded the doctor: “one moment ye are vara 
well ; the next ye are seized wi’ a kind of shivering ; then comes a kind of man- 
dering, dandering, travelling a’overness.” 

“> the camp fever,” interrupted Sparks. 

“ Well, as I observed, I fell in love ; and here let me take the opportunity of 
sbserving that all that we are in the habit of hearing about single or only attach- 
ments is mere nonsense. Noman is so capable of feeling deeply as he who is 
in the daily practice of it. Love, like everything else in this world, demands a 
species of cultivation. The mere tyroin an affair of the heart thinks he has ex- 
hausied all its pleasures and pains; but only he who has made it his daily study 
fer years, familiarising his mind with every phase of the passion, can properly or 
adequately eppreciate it. Thus, the more you love, the better you love ; the more 
frequently has your heart yielded.” 

“It’s vara like the mucous membrane,” s@id the doctor. 

“Til break your neck with the decanter if you interrupt him again !” exclaim- 
ed Power. 

“For days I scarcely ever left the house,” resumed Sparks, “watching to 
eeatch one glance of the lovely Isabella. My farthest excursion was to the little 
garden of the inn, where I used to set every imaginable species of snare, in the 
«event of her venturing to walk there. One day I would leave a volume of poe- 
‘try; another, a copy of Paul and Virginia with a marked page ; sometimes my 
guitar, with a broad blue ribbon, would hang pensively from a tree ; but, alas! 
all in vain; she never appeared. At length I took courage to ask the waiter about 
rer; for some minutes he could not comprehend what I meant ; but, at last, 
discovering my object, he cried out, ‘Oh, No. 8, sir, it is No. 8 you mean.’ 

«<< Jt may be, said I, ‘ what of her then ? 

«<< Oh, sir, she’s gone these three days.’ 

««¢« Gone,’ said I witha groan. 

“« Yes, sir; she left this early on Tuesday with the same old gentleman and 
the lady in a chaise and four; they ordered horses at Dolgelly to meet them ; but 
I don't know which road they took afterwards.’ 

“T fell back on my chair unable to speak. Here wasI enacting Romeo for 
three mortal days to a mere company of Welch waiters and chambermaids, 
sighing, serenading, reciting, attitudinizing, rose-plucking, soliloquising, half-su- 
ciding, and all for the edification of a set of savages, with about as much civili- 
zation as their own goats. 

“«The bill,’ cried I, in a voice of thunder, ‘ my bill this instant.’ 

“T had been imposed upon shamefully ; grossly imposed upon, and would not 
wemain another hour inthe house. Such were my feelings at least, and so 
thinking, I sent for my servant, abused him for not having my clothes ready pack- 
ed; he replied; I reiterated; and, as my temper mounted, vented every ima- 
ginabie epithet upon his head, and concluded by paying him his wages, and send- 
ing him about his business. In one hour I was upon the road. 

“«« What road, sir,’ said the postilion as he mounted into the saddle. 

“«To the devil, if you please,’ said I, throwing myself back in the carriage. 





“* Ah, Sparks, Sparks! son of Old Blazes! ha, ha, ha,’ and the captain fell 
back into an immoderate fit of laughter. 
“¢ Le Roi est servi,’ said the thin meagre figure in nankeens, bowing cap in 


hand before the general; and, accordingly, we all assumed our places upon the 
grass. 


“*Say it again; say it again! and I'll plunge this dagger in your heart !’ said 
a hollow voice, tremulous with agitation and rage, close beside me. I turned my 
head, and saw an old gentleman with a wart on his nose, sitting opposite a meat 
pie, which he was contemplating with a look of fiery indignation. Before I 
could witness the sequel of the scene, I felt a soft hand pressed upon mine. | 
turned. It was Isabella herself, who, looking at me with anexpression I shall 
never forget said : 

«Don’t mind poor Faddy ; he never hurts any one.’ 

“ Meanwhile the business of dinner went on rapidly : the servants, of whom 
enormous numbers were now present, ran hither and thither; and ducks, ham, 
pigeon-pie, cold veal, apple tarts, cheese, pickled salmon, melon, and rice pud- 
ding, flourished on every side. As for me, whatever ] might have gleaned from 
the conversation around, under other circumstances, I was too much occupied 
with Isabella to think of any one else. My suit—for such it was—progressed 
rapidly. ‘There was evidently something favourable in the circumstances we last 
met under; for her manner had all the warmth and cordiality of old friendship. 
Jt is true, that more than once I caught the general's eye fixed upon us, with any 
thing but an expression of pleasure, and I thought that Isabella blushed and 
seemed confused also. What care I? however, was my reflection; my views 
are honourable, and the nephew and heir of Sir Toby Sparks.—Just in the very 
act of making this reflection, the old man in the shorts hit me inthe eye with a 
roasted apple, calling out at the moment, 

“** When did you join, thou child of the pale faces ? 
“Mr. Murdocks,’ cried the general in a voice of thunder, and the little man 
hung down his head, and spoke not. 

‘“** A word with you, young gentleman,” said a fat old lady, pinching my arm 
above the elbow. 

‘“« «Never mind her,’ said Isabella, smiling; ‘ poor dear old Dorking 
she’s an hour-glass ; how droll, isn’t it 
““¢ Young man, have you any feelings of humanity?’ inquired the old lady, 
with tears in her eyes as she spoke, ‘will you, dare you assist a fellow-creature 
under my sad circumstances !’ 

**« What can I do for you, madam?’ said I, realy feeling for her distress. 

“* Just, like a good dear soul, just turn me up, for I’m just run out.’ 

*Tsabella burst out a laughing at the strange request, an excess of which, I 
confess, I was unable myself to repress ; upon which the old lady, putting on a 
frown of most ominous blackness, said, . 

“* You may laugh, madam ; but first, before you ridicule the misfortunes of 
others, ask yourself are you too free from infirmity. When did you see the ace 
of spades, madam! Answer me that.’ 

“Isabella became suddenly pale as death, her very lips blanched; and her 
voice, almost inaudible, muttered, 

‘**Am I then deceived! Is not this he?’ so saying, she placed her hand 
upon my shoulder. 

‘““« That the ace of spades 
ace of spades !’ 

*** Are you, or are you not, sir!’ said Isabella, fixing her deep and languid 
eyes upon me; ‘answer, as you are honest, are you the ace of spades ?’ 

‘“** He is the king of Tuscarora ; look at his war paint,’ cried an elderly gen- 
tleman, putting a streak of mustard across my nose and cheek. 

‘“*¢ Then am I deceived,’ said Isabella ; and flying at me, she plucked a hand- 
ful of hair out of my whiskers. 


!’ exclaimed the old lady with a sneer: ‘that the 





“*Very well, sir,’ replied the boy, putting spurs to his horse. 

“That evening I arrived in Bedgellert. 

“ The little inn of Bedgellert, with its thatched roof and earthen floor, was a 
saost welcome siglit to me, after eleven hours’ travelling on a broiling July day. 
Behind the very house itself rose the mighty Snowdon, towering high above the 
other mountains, whose lofty peaks were lost amid the clouds ; before me ‘was 
the narrow valley 
“« Wake me up when he’s under way again,” 
fully. 





said the skipper, yawning fear- 


“Go on, Sparks,”’ said Power encouragingly, “‘I never was more interested 
in my life; eh, O'Malley ?” 

“Quite thrilling,” responded I, and Sparks resumed. 

“ Three weeks did I loiter about that sweet spot, my mind filled with images 
of the past and dreams of the future, my fishing-rod my only companion; not, 
indeed, that I ever caught anything; for, somehow, my tackle was always get- 
ting foul of some willow tree or water lily, and, at last, I gave up even the pre- 
tence of whipping the streams. Well, one day,—I remember it as well as though 
it were but yesterday : it was the fourth of August,—I had set off upon an ex- 
eursion to Llanberris. I had crossed Snowdon early, and reached the little lake 
oa the opposite side by breakfast time. There I sat down near the ruined tower 
of Dolbadern, and, opening my knapsack, made a hearty meal. I have ever 





een aday dreamer; and there are few things I like better than to lie, upon 
some hot and sunny day, in the tall grass beneath the shade of some deep boughs, 
with running water murmuring near, hearing the summer bee buzzing monoto- 
mously, and, at the distance, the clear, sharp tinkle of the sheep bell. Insuch a 
place, at such atime, one’s fancy strays playfully, like some happy child, and 
none but pleasant thoughts present themselves. Fatigued by my long walk, and 
everceme by heat, I fell asleep. How long I lay there, I cannot tell, but the 
deep shadows were half-way down the tall mountain whenI awoke. A sound 
had startled me; I thought [heard avoice speaking closeto me. I looked up, 
and for some seconds I could not believe that I was not dreaming. Beside me, 
within a few paces, stood Isabella, the beautiful vision that I had seen at Bar- 
mouth, but far, a thousand times more beautiful. She was dressed in something 
like a peasant’s dress, and wore the round hat which, in Wales at least, seems to 
suit the character of the female face so well; her long and waving ringlets fell 
‘cwelessly upon her shoulders, and her cheek flushed from walking. Before I had 
% moment's notice to recover my roving thoughts, she spoke: her voice was full 
and ound, but soft and thrilling, as she said— - @ 

“T beg pardon, sir, for having disturbed you unconsciously ; but, having 
so, may | request you will assist me to fill this pitcher with water?” 

“ She pointed at the same time to a small stream which trickled down a fissure 
um the cock and formed a little well of clear waterbeneath. I bowed deeply, and 
geurmuring something—I know not what—took the pitcher from her hand, and 
scaling the rocky cliff, mounted to the clear source above, where, having filled 
the vessel, I descended. WhenI reached the ground beneath, I discovered that 
she was joined by another person, whom, in an instant, I recognised to be the old 
gentleman I had seen with her at Barmouth, and who in the most courteous man- 
ner apologised for the trouble I had been caused, and informed me that a party of 
his friends were enjoying alittle pic-nic quite near, and invited me to make one 
of them. 

“TE aced not say that I accepted the invitation, nor that with delight I seized 
the opportunity of forming an acquaintance with Isabella, who, I must confess, 
sapon her part, showed no disinclination to the prospect of my joining the party. 

“ After a few minutes’ walking, we came to a small rocky point which project- 
ed for some distance into the lake and offered a view for several miles of the vale 
@f Lienberris. Upon this lovely spot we found the party assembled : they con- 
sisted of about fourteen or fifteen persons, all busily engaged in the arrangement 
of a very excellent cold dinner, each individual having some peculiar province al- 
Setted to him or her to be performed by their own hands. 





done 


: Thus, one elderly gen- 
tleman was whipping cream under a chesnut tree; while a very fashionably-dres- 
aed young man was washing radishes in the lake ; an old lady with spectacles was 
a 


trying salmon over a wood fire, opposite toa short pursy man with a bald head, 
and drab shorts, deep in the mystery of a chicken salad, from which he never lift- 
ed his eyes, when! came up. It was thus I found how the fair Isabella’s lot had 
been cast, as a drawer of water; she, with the others, contributing her share of 
xertion for the common good. The old gentleman who accompanied her, seem- 
ed the only unoccupied person, and appeared to be regarded as the ruler of the 
Gest , at least, they all called him general, and implicitly followed every sugges- 
‘tion he threw out. He wasaman of a certain grave and quiet manner, blended 
wh adegree of mild good-nature and courtesy, that struck me much at first,and 
gzined greatly on me, even in the few minutes I conversed with him as we came 
aleng. Just before he presented me to his friends, he gently touched my arm, 
and, drawing me aside, whispered in my ear: : 

“ Den’t be surprised at any thing you may hear to-day here ; for I must inform 
yeu, this is a kind of club, as I may call it, where every one assumes a certain 
character, and is bound to sustain it under a penalty. We have these little meet- 
imgs every now and then; and, as strangers are never present, I feel some expla- 
nation necessary, that you may be able to enjoy the thing; you understand?” 


** Cuckoo, cuckoo!’ shouted one ; ‘bow, wow, wow,’ roared another; ‘ phiz,’ 
went a third ; and, in an instant, such a scene of commotion and riot ensued ; 
plates, dishes, knives, forks, and decanters flew right and left ; every one pitched 
into his neighbour with the most fearful cries, and hell itself seemed broke loose ; 
the hour-glass and the Moula of Oude had got me down, and were pummelling 
me to death, when a short thick-set man came on all fours slap down upon them, 
shouting out, ‘ way, make way forthe royal Bengal tiger,’ at which they both 
fled like lightning, leaving me to the encounter single-handed. Fortunately, how- 
ever, this was not of very long duration, for some well-disposed Christians pulled 
him from off me ; not, however, before he had seized me in his grasp, and bitten 
off a portion of my right ear, leaving me, as you see, thus mutilated for the rest 
of my days.” 

** What an extraordinary club !” broke in the doctor. 

“Club! sir, club! it was a lunatic asylum. The general was no other than 
the famous Dr. Andrew Moorville, that had the great madhouse at Bangor, and 
who was in the habit of giving his patients every now and then a kind of coun- 
try party ; it being one remarkable feature of their malady, that, when one takes 
to his peculiar flight, whatever it be, the others immediately take the hint, and 
go off at score: hence my agreeable adventure; the Bengal Tiger being a 
Liverpool merchant and the most vicious madman in England: while the hour- 
glass and the Moula were both on an experimental tour to see whether they 
should not be pronounced totally incurable for life i 

“‘ And Isabella?” inquired Power. 

‘Ah! poor Isabella had been driven mad by a card-playing aunt at Bath, 
and was in fact the most hopeless case there. ‘I'he last words I heard her speak, 
confirmed my mournful impression of her case. 

Yes,” said she, as they removed her to her carriage, ‘I must, indeed have 
but weak intellects, when I could have taken the nephew of a Manchester cot- 


ton-spinner, with a face like a printed calico, for a trump card, and the best in 
the pack !” ; 





_Poor Sparks uttered these last words with a faltering accent, and, finishing 
his glass at one draught, withdrew without wishing us good night. 





CAPTAIN RIOU AT THE BATTLE OF COPENHAGEN. 


As the record of the actions of a brave man, together with several occurrences 
on board the ship commanded by the much-lamented Captain Riou, may prove 
interesting, the following narrative is penned from the recollections of one who 
served om board with him at the battle of Copenhagen in 1801. 

When the invincible Nelson projected the attack on the Danish fleet, while it 
was safely moored in their stronghold, (until then supposed to be impregnable,) 
he was aided by some of the ablest and most gallant officers and seamen that 
ever graced the annals of naval history. The names of Graves, Foley, Mosse, 
Hardy, Walker, Murray, Inman, and last, though not least, Riou, were in them- 
selves a host ; and thus supported, England expected great events, nor was she 
disappointed. 

A league concocted by the hot-headed Emperor Paul of Russia with Swe- 
den and Denmark, seemed to strike directly at the interests of the British na- 
tion. This powerful expedition was therefore fitted out in order to visit the 
Danish capital and convince them that England was neither to be defied nor treat- 
ed with impunity. 

Admiral Parker was appointed to the chief command of the expedition, and 
Admiral Nelson second incommand. Parker was well acquainted with the ex- 
alted talent and persevering bravery of Nelson; and aided by the host of emi- 
nent commanders of which the fleet was composed, he felt assured of success, 
notwithstanding the proverbial bravery of the Danes, as well as the advanta- 
ges they derived from the natural difficulties of approach to Copenhagen through 
the Sound. 

The fleet sailed from Yarmouth, March 12, 1801, aad came within sight of 
land on the 18th; and on the following day made the Seaw. 4 


Admiral Parker entrusted the glorious attempt to Admiral Nelson, who was 
to lead the van. I knew we should have hot work,for Captain Riou was a favour- 
ite of Nelson's, and he generally provided his friends with good warm quarters ; 
for he judged others by himself, and Captain Riou was his counterpart, for like 
him he conceived nothing impossible to be achieved by the British Navy. If 
Riou had been ever so low-spirited during the day, only let him see the signal 
for bearing down on the enemy, or let him hear the first gun fired, and he would 
be as merry as a schoolboy going to his playground. Often have I seen him wher 
showers of shot and splinters would make a man think death was at hic clbow 
oft haveI seen his eyes lighted up with satisfaction, and smiling at the scene of 
strife. 

It has been said that Captain Riou wasa strict disciplinarian, and that, by 
his severity on board, his crew feared more than respected him: 1 deny this 
Captain Riou was an officer who expected every man to do his duty ; and if 
he was prone to punish the disorderly, he was ever willing to reward the deser- 
ving. 


The expedition had been manned rather hastily, and consequently the fleet had 





“Oh, perfectly,” said I, overjoyed at the novelty of the scene, and anti-é 














a number of impressed men on beard. But our ship was well appointed, and 
there was not a man on board of her but what had seen service. There was a 
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fine young fellew named Stanbridge, who had served with Admiral Duncan at 
the battle of Camperdown, but who had subsequently left the Navy and joined 
the merchant service : he had been pressed on his return to England from a West 
India voyage, and he was drafted on board our vessel. Poor fellow, he appeared 
quite heart-broken. It appeared he had placed his affections on a young woman, 
to whom he was to be married ; but not conceiving he was rich enough to support 
a wife, he took another trip to the West Indies, in order to amend his fortunes 
by doing a little trading for himself ; he succeeded to his best expectations ; 
but on his return to England, the press-gang laid bold of him, and he was taken 
on board the Tender, and sent from thence on board the fleet without either see- 
ing or being able to write to his dear Jane, as he called her. Our temper and 
habits seemed to assimilate ; and although I had no family to grieve for, I felt 
for his sorrows, and endeavoured to alleviate them ; and before we quitted Yar- 
mouth, I contrived that he should write to his intended wife, and he received her 
reply, full of the most affectionate expressions, previous to our sailing on the ex- 
pedition ; but more of this hereafter. 

We remained at anchor at the Scaw, which might properly be called our -»- 
dezvous, until we learned the issue of a propesition which a member of the row 
vernment was entrusted to make to the Danish Government ; however, as this 
fell to the ground, we all got under way on the 26:h, and on the 28th March the 
order for battle was given, which was received by every ship's crew with three 
hearty cheers. 

Our Captain, Riou, together with Captains Foley, Hardy, Inman, Mosse, and 
many others, went on board Lord Nelson's ship, the Elephant, to hold a conaulta- 
tion, and it was late in the evening before he returned, and even then he did not 
remain long; I could observe that his whole soul was engrossed by some great 
undertaking ; his countenance bespoke intense anxiety, but his eye sparkled with 
delight as he turned to his coxswain and said, “ Billing, get me my dressing- 
gown,” (meaning bis rough coat.) He had good need of it, for it was a hoe 4 
cold night, and those who were on the watch were unable to prevent their teet 
chattering. Captain Riou provided himself with a lead and line and a couple 
of long poles, which were placed in the boat, and as he was about to leave the 
vessel again, he said to one of his Lieutenants, ‘‘ Mr. H , I request you will 
see that all our sails are in good trim, and everything prepared for business : and 
I hope my lads—” continued he, as he looked towards the crew—‘I hope 
you'll all keep steady and rest well to-night, for I expect we shall have a busy 
day to-morrow, and our ship must be well fought, or we shall not do credit to our 
gallant admiral.” 

‘* Aye, aye, your honour!" shouted the crew. 

Captain Riou appeared to be much gratified on finding that the alacrity and ardour 
of the crew kept pace with his own, and he joyfully descended into the boat. I 








wondered why our Captain should return to the Admiral’s ship after the council 
had broken up; but I afterwards discovered that his confidence in the knowledge 
and experience of Captain Riou was such, that he consulted him on the plan of 


g, she thinks | arranging the order of battle, which was settled between them; and when he 


| returned on board, we soon ascertained that he had no settled orders given 
him; but on the contrary, a squadron of frigates were placed under his 
| command, and it was left to his discretion to act as circumstances might 
| direct. 
| Yet none of us could guess why our Captain remained away from his ship so 
| much during the night, at a time when much danger was to be apprehended to 
| the boats from the masses of floating ice. But the morning’s light told the 
grand secret. ‘That path wnich but on the preceding night was trackless, was 
now distinctly marked out by buoys. This had been accemplished by Nelson in 
} conjunction with Riou and a few of his nautical friends to whom he was particu- 
larly attached. ‘The only poiat on which the masters and pilots disagreed was, 
the cast of the middle grand shoal, and the deep water line in St. George's 
Channel. Captain Hardy had taken soundings, and reported the chaanel prac- 
ticable, and Captain Riou’s opinion was the same. We had an old Scotchman 
on board who had often passed the Sound and declared that it would be a shame 
if Captain Hardy’s track was not followed, as he was confident the pilots had 
mistaken their bearings, fer he declared there was no fear of shoaling water on 
the larboard shore; and he was right, for had the British ships approached 
near tothe enemy’s line they would found deep water ; whereas, when the pilots 
found the lead at quarter less five, they refused to approach nearer, and ordered 
the anchor to be let go: we profited by Hardy's plan, as the sequel will show. 
At one o'clock the wished-for signal to weigh was thrown out, when a tremen- 
dous shout of exultation rent the air. ‘There was not much wind, but it was 
favourable, and the buoys being accurately laid down, enabled the small craft to 
point out the course. 

Our ship led the way, and about dusk we came to anchor off Draco Point,with- 
in two miles of the enemy. There were thirty-two of our ships crowded to- 
acther, for the anchoring-ground was of small extent, and the evening being 
calm, we might have been placed in an awkward dilemma if the enemy had 
thrown in a few shells from Amak Island, or from their mortar-boats ; but pro- 
bably they were too busily employed im manning their ships, not coneeiving that 
so large a fleet would have attempted the passage through such a narrow chan- 
nel. About eight o'clock, however, they gave us a couple of shells, which 
went completely over our ship and fell into the sea, on which Captain Riou ex- 
claimed, ‘* Thank you, my good fellows, you have solved a deubt for me ; Iam 
now coavinced we are within range of you, and you shall soon receive a visite 
ing card from us.’’ Our destination was to attack and silence the Trekro- 
ner, a formidable outwork, which it was well known would not be easy to accom- 
plish. 

It was now that each man who had aught to care for in the world, beside 
himself and his ship’s duty, bethought himself what should be done with his 
little property, in case a fatal shot should discharge him from the Service. 

My messmate, Standridge, came up to me, as I was leaning over the bul- 
wark— 

“« Jack,” said he, as he grasped my hand, “in a few short hours you or I may 
cease to live; should it be my fate to fali, and you escape, you must bear the 
news to my poor Jane. Look, Jack ! here is a locket which [ received from her, 
which I have worn next my heart ;"°—and he took from his neck the black riband 
whieh suspended it. ‘Give it to her, and with it this tin case; it contains a 
document which will make her mistress of the little property I made by my last 
voyage. My mother still lives ; and her I bequeath whatever wages may be due, 
as well as my share of prize-money.” 

“ Aud that will be a good share, too,” replied I, as I shook his hand heartily. 
“T willtake your charge, and will execute your trust faithfully, and there’s my 
hand upon it. Come, rouse, young fellow!’ continued 1; “ the Captain’s eye 
is upon us, and it won’t do to be down hearted at such a moment as this ”’ 

We separated: but I had guessed rightly,—Captain Riou's —— 
eye had singled out young Standridge. He beckoned tome: I approache 
him. 

‘Who is that man?” inquired Captain Riou. 

“Sir, he is one of our pressed men, who joined us at Yarmouth,” replied I. 

‘Has he been in the Service before ?” 

“ Yes, sir ; he was with Admiral Duncan at Camperdown.” 

“T thought so!” exclaimed Captain Riou. “ He’s a fine active fellow: I 
have often noticed him. But I think he seemed in earnest conversation with 
you just now?” a be 

" Yes, your honour,” replied I ;—‘ he was making his will, for fear of acci- 
dents.” 

I paused. Captain Riou looked for a moment, and ejaculated— 

“Ay, ay! accidents will happen when least expected :’—and as he spoke he 
moved towards the quarter deck. 

The Bellona and Russell, in going down the Channel, kept too close to the 
starboard, and got aground, but made good use of their guns, as they were with- 
in range of several of the enemy’s ships. 

Our Captain perceiving by this disaster that the original plan could not be 
acted upon, boldly pushed along the line with his squadron of frigates, and at- 





tacked the Crown Battery ; but being deprived of the aid of the three ships of 
the line which had got shoaled, our small force proved unequal to the task, and 
we suffered severely from the showers of shot that fell upon us. Scarcely a 
man escaped without a wound. There was no flinching,—it was good earnest: 
and as Captain Riou was not a man who would easily be thwarted, he would 
have fought as long as his ship would float, had not the Admiral made the sig- 
nal of recall, which saved our little squadron from certain destruction. I was 
on duty on the main-deck, and no less than thirty men were killed by the bursting 
of some of our guns. It was soon after this that the signal No. 39 was made 
from the Loudon. One of the officers reported it to Captain Riou. 

“Eh! what?” saidhe hastily. “ Leave off fighting? It cannot be !—I can- 
not believe it! Why, we have only just begun to get warm in the action. What 
is shown on board the Elephant? What does Lord Nelson show !” 

‘No. 16,” replied the officer. 

“That's right !—that’s right !” exclaimed Riouemphatically. ‘‘ Close action, 
~~close action! I have made up my mind to execute my orders to the very let- 
ter, or I will not outlive the failure.” 

Poor Riou! his words were too true. He had already been severely wounded 
in the head by a splinter, but he would not quit the deck. A bandage was tied 
over the wound; and he reclined on one of the guns, and continued to give his 
orders. He could not conceal from us that his wound gave him great pain ; but 
he had still more painful feelings when he found himself obliged to show his 
stern tothe Trekroner. I could see the tear of agony tremble in his eye as he 
exclaimed— 

‘What will Nelson say to us! Could he ever believe that I would retreat !” 

He had now called his clerk to him, and as he approached a shot laid him low 
by the Captain’s side. ‘* Poor Benson,” exclaimed Riou, “this is indeed hot 
work, and Death has given you but short notice. Haul inthe main-brace there 
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quickly,” exclaimed he with warmth. ‘Come, marines, death has made our men 
run short, so give a helping hand there.” The marines instantly obeyed, but a 
shell fell and exploded amongst them, killing several. Riou raised himself on 
the gun, and vehemently exclaimed, “Come, my boys, if we must die, let us 
all die together.” They were his last words; for at that moment a raking shot 
cut himintwo. His remains were instantly folded in a saii-cloth, and carricd be- 
low. This sad event drove the men to frenzy, and they fought like madmen; 
they loaded and fired so quick that the guns were dangerously hot : but all was 
of no avail, we had no alternative but to get out of the reachof the Trekroner, 
and save the ship, which was now severely mutilated, and what few of the crew 
remained alive. 

Wounded, and bleeding to death, lay my poor messmate, Standridge. I lifted 
him in my arms, and placed him on a shattered gun-carriage. ‘‘ How is it with 
you, Standridge !”’ said 1; but he could only utter, ‘‘ Alas! Iam dying—tre- 
member!” ‘J will execute your charge faithfully,” said I. He grasped my 
hand convulsively—‘ God bless you!” said he faintly, and death closed his eyes 
for ever. 

A few minutes after this, part of the topsail yard, which had been shot through, 
gave way, and fell with a tremendous crash, and one of the blocks, striking me 
on the shoulder and neck, laid me prostrate on the deck. I knew nothing fur- 
ther of what passed until, on my recovery, I found we were moored in deep water, 
and that the Dannebrog (Admiral Fischer's ship, which he had deserted,) was 
drifting before the wind in flames. The Monarch, which had been engaged to 
the eastward of the Trekroner, was so disabled as to be towed out of the reach 
of the guns of this impregnable outwork. Her brave Captain: (Mosse) was kill- 
ed, and but few of her gallant crew were left alive. The action had now in a 
great measure ceased, as Lord Nelson had senta flag of truce on shore, and, on 
the return of the officer, (Capt. Sir Frederick Thesiger,) accompanied by Gen. 
Lindholm, hostilities were suspended, and the action ceased, after continuing 
five hours, four of which were nothing but hard fighting. During our attack on 
the Trekroner we had no less than three men killed at the wheel in Jess than an 
hour ; and the unfortunate precision with which the shot were served upon us, 
rendered our situation most desperate. The carnage was dreadful ; yet, amidst 
all this hot work, none of our crew seemed to droop, even though the extreme 
fatigue which they had undergone would at another time have overpowered 
them : but Captain Riou's heroic example had so animated them that their en- 
thusiasm was unconquerable, and they seemed to vie with each otier which should 
occupy the most dangerous stations. Capt. Riou had frequently declared that the 
ardour of his crew was such that they seemed almost to anticipate his orders. 
While he lay bleeding on the gun he praised the great exertions of his crew, and 
repeatedly exclaimed, ‘* Cheerily, my brave hearts, don’t spare them, be steady— 
better todie inthe smoke than fly before the enemy. Well done, my brave 
hearts.”” His whole soul seemed to be centred on the issue of this day, azd he 
repeatedly inquired if No. 16 was still flying from Lord Nelson’s ship, and, on 
receiving reply in the affirmative, exclaimed, ‘“‘ Brave Nelson, keep it flying,— 
keep it flying for the honour of England.” On the surgeon requesting he would 
rest in the cabin a little time, in order to calm the severity of his wound, he re- 
plied, ‘* Never fear, doctor, perhaps J shall be at rest on deck in a little time; at 
all events I will not quit this spot while my life is spared.” 

When the deaths of Riou and Mosse were reported to Lord Nelson he ex- 
pressed the most extreme sorrow, and declared that the loss of two such valua- 
ble officers was a bitter to the sweets of victory. 

On my return to England I hastened to execute the dying bequest of my mess- 
mate Standridge, and shortly after was pensioned off for my wounds. J havé 
now reached three-score, and, although nearly forty years have passed, the me- 
mory of the battle is as fresh as if it had occurred but yesterday ; and I never 
journey to London without paying a tribute to departed worth, by visiting St 
Paui’s, where stands a small tablet, placed there in memory of Captains Riou 
and Mosse—the two departed heroes of the Battle of Copenhagen. M.C. 
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VICISSITUDES OF HUMAN LIFE. 
From an Editor's Reminiscences. 

Another of the extraordinary persons with whom I became acquainted during 
my politico-literary career in London, was , the actor. I will not name 
him from reasons which, if stated, would, I am sure, be approved of, although 
every act of his life might be reverted to without raising a blush of shame upon 
his check. ‘This gentleman, although highly educated and well connected, was, 
in the early part of his life, a strolling actor, and had shown so little talent in his 
profession at that time, that he had seldom more to do during the first two years 











even in strolling companies, than to go on with messages, or to take care of the 
properties, rather a singular term where the entire value is little greater than 
that of a strolling actor’s only coat. 








Mr. assured me that for more than a year, his weekly salary never ex- 
ceeded ten shillings ; and yet upon this he contrived to support life, pay those 
who would give him credit, and appear more respectable in dress than the first | 
tragedian or the principal comic actor. Sad and numerous were the shifts to | 
which he was occasionally driven; and yet the life, he said, had its charms 
When on a regulary salary, small as it might be, or in a sharing company doing 
“* good business,” he considered himself a happy man; but when he had no other 
support than the share of the profits, and that share amounted only to five or six 
shillings, and his portion of the bits of candle which were left, his misery may 
be well imagined, yet he never left a town in debt. ‘Ten years afterwards, this 
gentleman had a salary of thirty pounds a-week. He never forgot, however, what 
he had been, and his purse was always open to the poor brethren of his profes- 
sion. One day, after dinner, he gave me his entire history, part of which is well 
engraved upon my memory. 

“Thad veen for some time performing in a village near Leeds,” said he ; 
‘but our company having got into debt, we broke up, and each of its members 
set out in search of an engagement elsewhere. When I had paid off the few 
shillings which I owed, I remained in possession of something under a pound. 
With this poor stock of cash, and some linen in a bundle, I left the scene of our 
late unsuccessful labours for York, resolved to lay aside all the ambition which 1 
had felt to become a respectable actor, and to offer my services as ‘ property- 
man’ in one of the large theatres of the county. Full of hope, I reached York, 
where I was kept for four days in suspense,—the manager having told me to wait 
a day ortwo, until he could see what might be done fer me. Finding, ow the 
fourth day, that there was no prospect of my being employed, and my little fund 
having been sensibly diminished, notwithstanding my economy, by the.demands 
of the landlord of the little public-house at which I had put up—for I could noi 
take alodging in the uncertain state of my prospects,—I started again ; and, as 
tay expectation of obtaining regular employment ina large theatre had been 
much weakened, applied to the manager of the theatre in every town and yil- 
lage through which I passed, and in which a company was performing. In this 
way I travelled a whole month, and over a distance of at least four hundred 
miles. I could not obtain an engagement of any kind, and but for the kindness 
of the performers in some of the places which I visited, must have starved. 
This, however, had not been sufficient to prevent the dissipation of my little fund 
and, article after article, all my humble stock of linen also disappeared. I had 
sold my last shirt for two shillings, of which only one penny remained when J 
left » at six o'clock in the morning, to try my luck at a town thirty miles 
distant. As I went by a baker's shop, I purchased a penny roll, and, when I 
had walked a few miles, soaked it in a stream, and made it at once my breakfast 
and my dinner,—for no other food was I likely to obtain that day. I reached my 
place of destination at six o'clock in thegvening, and on inquiring for the thea- 
tre was told that it was shut up, the company having quitted the town two days 
previously. What was now tobe done! I had neithera home to go to, nor 
money to pay for one; yet I could not lie in the street. I inquired, therefore, 
for a lodging-house, and was referred to one which was the place of resort 
of workmen and others on the tramp. It was a small house, little better 
than a hovel ; but the landlady appeared to be a good creature of her class ; and 
I learned, to my great satisfaction, that she had no other lodger that night,—for, 
although it is}truly said, that misery finds strange bed-fellows, yet in all my mi- 
sery, I had never before been driven to the necessity of herding with common 
tramps. I told the landlady that I wished for a bed, and to know the price of it. 
She replied, fourpence. I said I had not fourpence ; but the neckcloth which I 
wore was worth at least double that amount, and that I would give it to her in- 
stead of money. 


“ ‘ Sit down, young man,’ said the old lady, ‘and I dare say we shall not disa- 
gree. 

“Tt was one of those biting days of December which makes an Englishman 
feel all the comforts of the fireside: and although I was not in an hotel, with a 
carpeted room and an obedient waiter, I saw before me a fire equal to any which 
could have been commanded by a lord. The warmth cheered me, and made me 
forget my hunger, until I saw the landlady open a cupboard, and take out 
two cupsand saucers, and the other articles of that domestic meal of an English- 
man, tea. 

“+T am expecting my son,’said my landlady, ‘ and he likes to find every thing 
ready when he comes home. He is a carpenter, and is gone to-day to a place 
six miles off, to do some work at the parsonage house.’ - ' 

“Tn less than twenty minutes, the son, a tine youth of twenty two or twentv- 
three years of age, returned, and took his seat by the fire. Ag I sat opposite to 
him, and saw the kind looks which passed between him and his mother. | thought 
of what had been my lot ; for before I became a wanderer I had a kind. good 
mother, and ahappy, happy home. Alas, I had lost them both! As soon as the 
son was seated, the old lady tovk two enormous tea-cakes from her cupboard 
and began toasting them. This was too much. The kettle was chanting forth 
its delightful music ; its steam was pouring forth its cheering volumes, —cheer- 
ing indeed to those who only know that it is the prelude of the cup which cheers 














but not inebriates. In a few minutes, the cakes were buttered, and the mother 
and son had drawn the chairs to the table. In spite of myself, a tear rolled 
down my cheek, The old lady saw it. Oh woman, woman, what an angel can 
you be, when your heart has not been perverted by the cruel commerce of the 
world! In an instant, another cup and saucer were now placed upon the table, 
and another huge cake was produced. Oh, how my eyes glistened, and water- 
ed, and my heart beat, when I saw these preparations! And yet, could it be 
for me? could this poor woman, earning her subsistence by letting out beds at 





fourpence per night, and toiling hard during the day, have felt for the wanderer 
a pity which the wealthy and the luxurious had denied? My doubt was not of 
long duration. The third cake was buttered, and the tea was poured into the 
third cup. I watched the door anxiously : I listened attentively, to ascertain if 
any third person was descending the stairs ; but the door moved not, and the 
stairs creaked not ; andin a voice which, although it proceeded from a fat dame 
of fifty, was sweeter to me than the dulcet tones of Siddons or O'Neil, the land- 
lady said, 

“¢Come, young man, draw your chair to the table, and do not let your tea 
get cold.’ 

‘«* Oh, ma'am,’ said I, ‘ you are very kind, but I cannot take any.’ 

‘*« Not take any ! and why not, I should like to know?” 

“ ¢ Because I have no money.’ 

“« Young man, young man !’ said she, ‘do as Ibid you. I am a mother, and 
should think it hard, if my poor boy, after a hard day’s walk, and with no money 
in his pocket, could find no Christian friend to give him a cake and a cup of tea. 
If I am poor, thank God, I am not so poor but that I can do to others as [ wish 
them to do to me.’ 

“Was not this Christianity, my friend? Would that the world were peopled 
by such Christians in feeling as this good woman! I would not care what they 
were called—Turks, Jews, or even idolaters. We have professing Christians 
enough ; but how few are there whodivide their loaf with the suffering poor! 
Twenty years have elapsed since this scene occurred. I have, as you know, 
been fortunate ; I have had all that man could desire, all that ambition such as 
mine could wish; but at no time have I forgotten the tea and cake of the good 
woman of ; andneversince that day have [had emotion sostrong,or sensation so 
exquisite, as when I travelled forty miles out of my way, and in my own carriage, 
to visit my kind Samaritan, and force into her reluctant hand the whole proceeds 
of my engagement of the preceding night. You may judge of her surprise, 
when a handsome travelling carriage stopped at her humble door, and the poor 
young man whom she had relieved recalled the circumstance to her mind. 

Whilst we were at tea, the son suddenly exclaimed,— 

“*T say, mother, the players that left here are at , and played last night. 
The playhouse was crammed ; and to-night they act Othello. Every body is 
going to the play.’ 

‘Players, and success! DidI hear aright? JI made inquiries of the youth, 
and he repeated what he had said. I waselated, and yet why? Was it more 
probable that I should be fortunate here than I had been elsewhere? My reason 
could not say yes ; but something told me, in spite of my reason, that the neat 
day was to be the glorious springtide of my life. I rose the next morning at 
seven, and found breakfast prepared for me. In vaindid I declare that I would 
not accept it, and that the handkerchief which I was to leave was barely of va- 
lue, even if sold at the highest possible price, to repay what I had received. 
The good woman was positive ; and having breakfasted I presented my hand- 
kerchief. 

“«* Keep it, young man; and may an old woman’s blessing go with you. I 
see you are of adifferent stamp from the people I usually lodge, and something 
tells me I shall never be poorer for my kindness to you.” 

‘‘ Her mamner was positive—so positive, that I could not attempt to resist it. 
What do you thind I did? Only an actor, you will say, could have done it. But 
it was not acting; my heart was bursting—I fell upen her neck, and kissed her. 
[ again thought of my own mother, and all the desolation of my condition arose 
to my mind. In less than two hours, I reached the little town, or rather village, 
in which this fortunate company were performing, 2nd was told at the barn, 
against which a large board with the word Turarre was placed, that the mana- 
ger was gone to call upon a magistrate, at his seat, a mile or two distant, but 
that he would return shortly. He didnot return for several hours, as the great 
man had probably kept him waiting a long time for an audience. A strolling 
actor must not disturb a country magistrate in the process of his digestion; he 
may in such case run the risk of receiving a committal instead of a bespeak ! 
At one o’clock, I was still at the theatre, when the great man of my hopes—for 
at that moment he was an emperor in my eyes—made his appearance ; but he 
told me briefly, and as I then thought roughly, that he was going to dinner, and 
if I had any thing to say to him, I must go tothe Bull Inn, at two o'clock, or 
evenlater. For form sake, I waited until half-past two, when I hastened to the 
Bull, and found the manager smoking his pipe, and drinking brandy-and-water, 
with his principal tragedian and chief comic performer, and three or four of the 
tradesmen of the place, with whom he had already become a great favourite. 
Brandy-and-water is a rare thing with evena strolling manager; but what were 








| my ideas of the business the company were doing when I saw two of his per- 


formers revelling inthe same luxury! ‘This must be a sharing concern,’ said 
I, ‘and a good one.’ 

**« Sit down,’ said the manager, ‘and tell me what you want.’ 

“ T did so, and rather more modestly, perhaps, than my desolate situation would 
have warranted, stated my desires and my qualifications. The manager heard 
me very good-naturedly, but damped my hopes at once, with 

“* Young man—still young man—we have no room for you. But come,’ ad- 
ded he, ‘I dare say you will have no objection to a good bit of beef. Landlord, 
send in the beef again, and a hot potato, and a quart of your bestale. We must 
not allow a distressed brother to march away upon an empty stomach.’ 

** When I had fared gloriously upon the beef, and taken my ale, the manager 
called for a glass of brandy-and-water and a pipe, which he placed before me. 
This was cheering and pleasant enough, but it was not anengagement. An 
hour having passed away in conversation, during which I learned that the com- 
pany had, on the first night of their performance, received the enormous sum of 
£27 83.—boxes, pit, and gallery being crowded to suffocation ; it being, in fact, 
what the London managers call an overflowing house ; and that they had three 
bespeaks on hand, which they estimated at £25 each, I rose to take my leave ; 
but without knowing how I was to shape my course, or where I was to sleep,— 
for not a farthing remained in my pocket. Hope I had no longer; the angel had 
taken its flight, and the demon of despair had usurped its place. But mark how 
little we arefjustified in allowing tle demon to assume an empire over us when we 
are most down. AsIrose from my chair, the manager, who was Mr. G ; 
many years a performer in London, said to his principal tragedian, a pompous 
gentleman in a black brown coat,— 

*** Romeo, undo thy purse-strings, and let thy gold flow forth. The youth is 
penniless, and the winter storm invites not to journey, without the means of 
bribing hard-faced landlords to provide the traveller's home. _ I give five shillings 
My earnings have been great, my Romeo, and charity sits like a jewelled 
crown upon the caput of the rich. Do thou thy two-and-sixpence also give.’ 

“Thus appealed to, the Romeo and Richard of the Nomade troop threw down 
his half-crown piece, and the head comedian followed his example. Thus was I 
rich again. ‘The manager squeezed my hand heartily, wished me good-by and 
good luck ; and behold me again upon the world. Yet my heart was heavy,— 
for I could not help thinking what a glorious chance I had lost. Half a share in 
this happy sharing company would have been a prize to me, and where was I to 
expect to find another sharing company willing to accept my services, and so well 
able toremunerate them? I had left the little town more than half a mile be- 
hind me, when I heard a loud voice shouting, ‘ Master Player, stop ; manager has 
altered his mind.’ The glad sound made me turn quickly, and accompany the 
lout who summoned me to return. To be brief, I had not left the worthy mana- 
ger ten minutes, when the tragedian recommended that, as they were doing well, 
a half share should be set aside from the receipts of the four or five principal per- 
formers and the manager, and that I should be installed as keeper of the ward- 
robe, property-man, and to go on for small parts. Six months did I remain with 
this company. We strolled about from town to town, and village to village, 
sometimes losing, so:netimes gaining ; but so successful on the average, that my 
half-share produced for the time at the rate of fifteen shillings a-week ; and at 
the end of six months I had laid by £4. But this was not all. Towards the 
fifth month, one of the best actors of the company left it for an engagement at 
Canterbury, and I was allowed to try my skill in his characters. I was eminent- 
ly successful, and had the good fortune to attract the notice of a London female 
star, who gave me a recommendation to the Glasgow theatre, at which I was soon 
engaged, by correspondence, at a salary of £2 per week. From this day, every 
thing smiled upon me ; and in less than two years I made my debut in London, 
and was immediately afterwards engaged for three years, at £16, £18 and £20 
a-week. Iam now a star myself, | when I obtain leave of absence, can run 
into the country, and get my thirty pounds a night.” 

Such was the story of my good friend May it serve tocheer the heart 
of some poor stroller, such as he had been, and to impress upon his mind this 
great truth,—there is no situation so desperate as not to admit of hope, and no 
obstacle too great for persevering industry and probity to overcome. 

Many of our favourite and most successful performers could probably relate 
scenes of their own life quite as discouraging as these which the gentle man whose 
relation I have just given passed through, if they were not restrained by false 
pride,—for of all professions, that of the stage is perhaps the most painful, the 
most discouraging, for nearly two-thirds of the actor’s life. 








THE GRAND PEAK CAVERN, DERBYSHIRE. 


On approaching the mouth of this unequalled phenomenon, we had to pass 





which, but chiefly near the top, were clusters of shrubs and dwarf trees, produc- 
ing a rich and striking relief to the bare and more rugged parts: while, over 
others, nature had sportively spread a varied carpet of moss and hair grass; and 
here and there the blue-bell, and other flowers, served to enrich the contrast as 
they bowed their slender frames in submission to the breeze—an omniscient agent 
that had indiscriminately planted, and could remove them at will! As we walk- 
ed slowly along, our eyes naturally wandering to the right and to the left ; at one 
time intently fixed on the top of the high majestic Peak, but only to pass by 
slow degrees down to the darkly yawning chasm at the foot ; it occurred to me, 
that our situation was, in effect, not unlike that of some novice whose health may 
have just been proposed with the usual compliments—we felt more than language 
can express. At the base of the highest and most perpendicular side of the 
Peak, we entered the first great cavern, the mouth of whose arch was stated to 
be 45 feet high. and 121 feet wide. In this immense recess, we each received a 
lighted candle from our youthful guide, and then passed through a door, general- 
ly kept locked, into another cave, called the “ Bell House ;” from whence we 
gradually descended tothe “Ferry House.” There we got into a boat of oval 
form, with flat base, comfortably provided with clean straw, on which a strictly 
recumbent position is indispensable, the rock not being much more than 18 inches 
above the water, which, be assured, is not very deep. In this gone-to-bed 
situation were pulled some 15 or 20 yards across the “ River Styx,” 
to be landed in another cave, said to be 200 feet square, and 100 
feet high, called “ Pluto’s Hall;” which is the largest in the whole rage. 
When there,a stranger naturally concludes, that but few of the “fair and 
tender sex” would be found to venture within such dark and vast recesses. 
This, however, is not the fact: on the contrary, for the last four months, the 
number of ladies had been much in the same proportion to gentlemen as five 
will bear to three! Bonnets, muffs, and silk cloaks, are on such occasions left 
in the first cavern. I state this on the indisputable authority of the chief guide. 
Passing through the head quarters of the fabled god of hell, we stepped across 
a brook, the water of which was extremely pellucid, and of refreshing flavour. 
I picked up several curious pebbles from the bed where it was most shallow. 
Thereabouts, our auricular organs were saluted by the roaring of a waterfall ;— 
the effect of which was awfully sublime. Whilst climbing, rather than walking 
over immense pieces of rock, where water was constantly dropping from above, 
the guide informed us we were in “ Roger Raine’s House.’ And very much 
like rain, and heavy rain too, was the liquid benediction gratuitously bestowed 
on our unexpecting heads by the irriguous rocks above. Some parts resembled 
a shower bath on alarge scale. In other respects the caverns are remarkably 
dry, and may be easily explored. The nextis “the Chancel,” having three or 
four beautifully formed arches at an almost equal distance in succession. These, 
if unassisted by the miner's hand are very curious. Then comes “the Devil’s 
Cellar!” Ihave yet to mention ‘the Half-way House ;” and a small cave 
called **Great Tom of Lincoln,’ with concave roof, which is said to resemble 
in size and shape the celebrated bell of thatname. After progressing for nearly 
eight hundred yards of gradual fall, with now and then a short and sudden rise, we 
were at the farthest point, and above two hundred yards below the surface of the 
earth. There we turned round, and retraced our steps, with little variation, until we 
came to, I think, one end of *‘ the chancel ;”’ at which place we were told to look up 
immediately before us. Of course we did so, and beheld in the distance, as it 
might be between a vista of rocks and through roofless caves, a host of lights 
so placed as to have the exact appearance of stars on aclear frosty night. 
The effect was novel and pleasing. On arriving at Pluto’s Cave, we diverged 
to our left, through, what I must term, some alternately ascending and des- 
cending almost impassable passages—having to stoop so low that our faces 
were very often in familiar contact with our knees—until we arrived at what 
the guide said was a but recently discovered cavern. We found it very low 
over head; and, like the next, wherein we could only just squeeze ourselves, 
abounded with incrustations of stalactite. He gave us one or two specimens 
fresh broken from the roof. On descending to Pluto’s Hall, the blue hghts con- 
tributed, in a high degree, to show its dreary and vast dimensions, and gave @ 
grand effect to the unearthly scene around ; besides affording us an opportunity 
of seeing the stalactites and dog-tooth spar; the former spreading over, and the 
latter pending like icicles, or small inverted cones from the arched roof above. 
Before the sulphureous vapourcould reach us, we had once more lain down in the 
boat; and, at a certain signal given for that purpose, were speedily pulled to 
the other side of this before named mythological river of hell. On stepping 
ashore—if landing under such circumstances can be so termed—the head guide 
led us by the hand along a dark passage to which there was no visible termina- 
tion. Iwasataloss to conceive ‘ what new part Roscius had to act.” But, 
in a moment, recollecting that from ‘the chancel” we had seen various lights 
in the higher regions of the cavern, I at once expected that asteep and dark as- 
cent awaited us. Judge then of my surprise when, after some dozen 
paces over gently rising ground, we were desired to leok to our right. 
We did so; and a sight which I cannot any thing like adequately describe 
awaited us. * * * It wasthe sublime and deeply interesting effect 
produced by the resplendent light of open day, as it stole unwelcomed through 
the widely arched mouth of the entrance cavern. The mellowed rays appeared 
to our enchanted eye pale, like the first burst of earliest dawn ; while each less- 
softened shade of ethereal blue seemed more the effect of supernatural agency, 
than arising from causes easily defined. And when we found ourselves pacing 
the confines of that less secret region, there was still a silvery kind of artificial 
tinge mingled with the fast increasing light, which, as it reigned mysteriously 
within, so it seemed to influence in a remote degree the vast expanse without ; 
and might justly be compared to the divine presence of one of those clear moon- 
lit evenings so peculiar to September in the south of England! There are 
huge pieces of rock in many of the caverns, whose massive reality greatly adds 
to the other transmundane qualifications. Some hang in frightful suspense from 
the sides—many appear as if they had partly burst through the roof—and others 
rest upon the ground. I noticed one immense block in the middle of Pluto’s 
Halls, in chinks of which blasts or explosions for amusing, or rather surprising 
visitors, are sometimes effected. In fact, the general uneven, chaotic, and bro- 
ken outline of the whole interior, would induce a stranger to conclude that na- 








ture had only just settled from the heavings of atremendovs earthquake. Mu- 
sic is now and then allowed to lend an additional charm to the interest of the 
scene ; but we were not so fortunate as to hit the right day. A flourish of 
drums and trumpets in Pluto’s Hall would, from the chancel, have a very plea- 
sing effect. Gentle strains might, at intervals, issue from above to make up the 
acme of enchantment !—Sketches in Derbyshire. 





Davictices. 


John Reeve, Moralising.—John Reeve was accosted in the Kensington road by 
an elderly female, with a small bottle of gin in her hand. “Pray, sir, I beg 
your pardon, is this the way to the workhouse?” John gave hera look of cle- 
rical dignity, and, pointing to the bottle, gravely said, “No ma’am; but 
that is.” 

New application of Whiskey.—At a celebrated convivial society, the Duke of 

Argyle and Leinster sat together at the bottom of the table, giving it the appear- 
ance of having a pair of vice-presidents. The Knight of Kerry remarked to 
the gentleman who was next to him “ Behold the two vices of their respective 
countries, Ferintosh and Inishone !”” 
Harley, Lord Oxford.—At Lord Oxford’s seat at Wimple, there hung a fine 
picture of Harley in his robes as Speaker, with the roll of the bill in his hand for 
bringing in the House of Hanover, which was supposed to have been accom~- 
plished by his casting vote. Inallusion to Harley's being afterwards sent to the 
Tower, Prior wrote with a pencil on the white scroll, ‘“ Bill paid, 16th July, 
1715.” 

Monsieur de Vironne.—Monsieur de Vivonne, who was commander of the 
French expedition against Messina, writing from that place to the King, closed 
his letter in these words, ‘ May it please your Majesty, to finish the affair we 
only want ten thousand men.” He gave his letter to seal to Du Terron, com- 
missioner of the army, who was bold enough te add, “and a general.” 





R. S. V. P.—An old-fashioned couple, in 1806, received a card of invitation 
to dinner from some much gayer folks than themselves. At the bottom of the 
card was the then new R.S.V.P. This puzzled the worthy pair. It might puz- 
zle us in these days, although most of us are alittle better acquainted with the 
French,—‘ Respondez s*il vous plait.” ‘The old gentleman took a nap upon it, 
from which he was awaked by his helpmate, who said, after shaking him up, 
My love, I have found it out. R.S.V.P. It means—remember siz very punc- 
tual.” 

Tommy Atkin.—Dear old Tommy! All! who have had the pleasure to be ac- 
qaainted with Mr. Whitbread, or Southill, during a number of years, must have 
krown that fine old fellow, Tummy Atkin. We can tell a few tales of him. 
Alas, he is dead and gone! With all his fooleries, his whims, his extrava- 
gauces, there was a jovial kind heart about him, that endeared him to most of 
the persons to whom ho was introduced. His first connection with Samuel 
Whitbread was at college. To:nmy Atkin, being an extremely entertaining com- 
panion, was afterwards invited by his friend, Samuel, to pass a week at his seat 
in Bedfordshire. Tom accepted the invitation giatefully, and, /o prove his gra- 
titude, he remained a guest of that opulent, distinguished, and worthy family, for 
THIRTY THREE yeEARS! More of this eccentric old boy, anon. 


Elegant Compliment.—When Rousseau was banished from Geneva, he landed 


at Dover, January 11th, 1766, and visited Drury Lane theatre on the 23rd, to 
witness the performance of Zara and Lethe, by command of their Majesties. 





through an avenue of limestone rocks near 250 feet high ;—on various parts of 


Upon this occasion Garrick played Lusignan and Lord Chalkstone, Rousseau 
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was much gratified, and complimented him by saying, “ Sir, you have made me 
cry at your tragedy, and laugh at your comedy, though I scarce understood a 
word of your language.” . ‘ 

Dr. Jones’s Shoe Tax.—This tax was proposed in Januury 1787. Mr. Rose 
had a very favourable opinion of it, and it was calculated that it would bring an 
addition to the revenue of about four hundred thousand pounds per annum. Of 
this tax Major Topham remarked, that “ Dr. Jones and his shoe-tax had already 
been productive of many a pinching apprehension ; and for any club in town or 
country, we give it as a teast to our fellow-suffererers, ‘‘ May Dr. Jones's shoe be 
on Mr. Pitt's last!” 


J. J. AUDUBON, THE AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGIST. 
From the London Monthly Chronicle for September. 


Audubon is at home in his own majestic region of primitive forests, and foam- 
ing rivers, and giant mountains. Great in the unstained simplicity of his nature, 
he stands alone among naturalists. He has accomplished in action more than 
was ever dreamed of by the elegant Buffon or the romantic Waterton. He has 
combined science and poetry into one magnificent whole, and produced, in his 
« Birds of America,” a work that must remain to the end of time a monument 
of unexampled perseverance, worthy of an ardent lover of Nature. It is the only 
work that represents birds as they are; presenting, im a single view, their forms, 
their habits, and theirclimates. All other works take tee phases, and at best 
are nothing better than illustrative memoirs ; but here is the bird in all its ways of 
life—in pursuit of its prey, if it be voracious, or flying from pursuit, according to 
its nature—building its nest, fostering its young, poised on the tip of a spray, ho- 
vering over the sedgy margin of a lake, cowering in a fen, or sailing in the clouds ; 
—we have it in all its characteristic objects—in love, in contest, from the shell to 
the museum. ‘This is the ideal of high art, carrying us out of the descriptive 
catalogue into the green woods, and giving us the whole history of these races 
ina single tableau. , 

Audubon is exactly the sort of man in whom this true love of Nature might 
be expected to be predominant over all other objects. There never breathed a finer 
spirit. Castin a manly mould,fitted for toil, stamped with the noble attributes of 
courage, patience, and hearty enthusiasm, no dangers appalled,no disappointments 
discouraged him ; and whatever enterprises he undertook in the pursuit of his favo- 
rite science were prosecuted with a vigor which can be intelligible only to natures 
capable ofasimilarintegrity of purpose. His “ Ornithological Biography ” isa monu- 
nument ofextraordinary labour. The vastness of the design startled every body except 
himself; and the very apprehension that he shouid not live long enough to com- 
plete so gigantic an undertaking repelled many people from venturing even to 
purchase the numbers as they appeared, lest an imperfect publication of such 
magnitude shuuld be ultimately left upon their hands. When he delivered his 
first drawings to the engraver he had not a single subscriber. His friends pointed 
out to him the rashness of the project, and candidly told him that they did not 
expect to witness the issue of asecond fasciculous. Even at starting he calcu- 
lated that the engravers would take sixteen years in accomplishing their task. 
Not one single individual held out the least hope of his success, and many sincere 
and anxious friends strongly urged him to abandon his undertaking, to dispose of 
his drawings. and return to his nativecountry. ‘ But,” he exclaims, ‘ my heart 
was nerve, and my reliance on that Power, on whom all must depend, brought 
bright anticipations of success!" Having completed his arrangement for meet- 
ing the first difficulties, he began to collect scattered nctes from the pages of his 
journals respecting the habits of the birds, and assiduously devoted himself to the 
improvement of his drawings. He had the satisfaction of finding that each suc- 
ceeding plate was superior to its predecessor; the engravers and colorists be- 
came more familiar with the peculiardemands of their responsible duties ; andat 
the end of four years, during which he worked early and late without respite, and 
against incredible discouragements, he was rewarded by finding the first volume 
completed. He now laboured with renewed zeal, and looked forward confidently 
to the result of the next four years. Time passed on, and he returned from the 
forests and wilds of the Western world to receive the last plate of his second vo- 
lume from the hands of his indefatigable and skilful artist, Mr. Havell. Let us 
now give his own account of an incident that occurred at this period :— 

“‘ About that time a nobleman called upon me with ‘his family, and requested 
me to show them some of my original drawings, which [ did with the more plea- 
sure that my visiters possessed a knowledge of ornithology. In the course of 
our conversation I was asked how long it might be until my work should be finish- 
ed. When I mentioned eight years nore, the nobleman shrugged up his should- 
ers, and, sighing, said, ‘I may net see it finished, but my children will, and you 
may please to add my name to the list of subscribers.’ The young people exhi- 
bited a mingled expression of joy and sorrow, and when I with them endeavoured 
to dispel the cloud that seemed to hang over their father’s mind, he smiled and 
bade me be sure that the whole work should be punctually delivered. The so- 
lemnity of his manner I could not forget for several days ; I often thought that 
neither might I see the work completed, but at length I exclaimed, ‘My sons 
may.’—And now that another volume, both of my illustrations and of my bio- 

aphies, is finished, my trust in Providence is augmented, and I cannot but hope 
: at myself and my family together may be permitted to see the completion of my 

abors.” 

When this was written ten years had elapsed since the publication of his first 
plate. In three years afterwards the fourth volume appeared. The work com- 
prised four hundred and thirty-five plates, containing one thousand and sixty-five 
a the size of life, exhibiting, as we have already observed, the habits and 
climates of the birds, carefully drawn and exquisitely colored after nature. And 
this great undertaking, occupying about thirteen years in the mere ‘production— 
not to speak of the labor expended in exploring expeditions for observation and 
the co'lection of specimens, every bird in the series having been drawn from life 
by the hand of the adventurous naturalist—was carried on uninterruptedly, with- 
out the continuity of its execution having been broken for a single day, every one 
of the numbers having been delivered with exemplarity regularity! A fifth vo- 
lume completed the Biography ; and well might Audubon proudly felicitate him- 
self upon the conclusion of a marvellous task, which the most indifferent of his 
readers cannot contemplate without mingled emotions of astonishment and de- 
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trast” of the conduct of England, that Mr. Biddle has stated that contrast mos 
unfairly. 

He cates first that, in consequence of the depreciation and discredit of Bank 
of England notes, caused by the Government forbidding the Bank to pay in spe- 
cie, that Parliament enacted : 

“1. That the notes should be a legal tender for all debts. 

2. That whoever should receive or pay for any gold coin more than its lawful 
value, whether such additional value was in other coins or in bank notes, should 
| be ‘deemed and adjudged guilty of a misdemeanor, and be fined and imprisoned. 

From Bell’s Messenger Aug. 22. 3. That er a bad pey any oe m1 way than -” pee 

i is c0i i nd parti- | amount expressed therein, should in like manner be fined and imprisoned ;” an 
oilacte te col vec a gage oat hasan sow By ya  tendrco a of remarks that, “notwithstanding these acts the notes continued to depreciate, till 
public affairs, because either their own political station, or their own mercantile | at last they reached a discount of twenty, thirty, forty, and at one time forty-one 
concerns, most closely connect them with the vicissitudes of home and foreign | per cent. 





force of invention all that vivid train of associations which men like Audubon 
realise, and present to us in the permanent colors of unembellished truth. A 
thousand passages might be cited from the ein ged in illustration of the vigo- 
rous fidelity with which he delineates the actual scenes through which he passed. 
Such episodes in his descriptive pages are yoo of their kind, and were never 
surpassed for homely simplicity and natural eloquence. 








MEHEMET ALI, AND THE AFFAIRS OF THE EAST. 





politics ; every such person cannot fail to observe, that a most extraordinary cu- All this is perfectly true, and is a fair << - “contrast” 4 you on to 
riosity is at present attached to the Egyptian question. Indeed, without a figure, the similar proceeding in this country wit y+. ar . a money, ‘‘ when 
the East may almost be said to be taking such a position, and assuming such a | the necessities of our forefathers —— rien or the purpose of ves otgee | 
station in the West, as may again turn the eardinal hinges of politics, and ren- themselves in their unequal contest with ered mother country, . “— Ena 4 
der it in its turn, as it formerly was, the arbiter of the destinies of the world, | ter issue of these bills ;” and upon which “our weer song Fag is e Eng 
Few persons in England appear to be aware how vast are the present dominions | many of whom ae rather prone to deliver lectures _ a + e uh ot my z 
and usurpations of Mehemet Ali. Though he is nominally the Pacha of Egypt lican institutions,” may have so lectured, forgetting t ye they are oo - 
only, he is in fact sovereign in Nubia, and possesses supreme power in all the the purpose of supporting themselves in their — contest with” nearly the 
intermediate provinces to the borders of Abyssinia. He has also established whole world, had been compelled to do the same thing. ¢ Meets ; 
himself in the peninsula of Mount Sinai; whilst Palestine and Syria, and indeed | I find the account of this proceeding, in a late number of Hunt’s Magazine, 
all Asia Minor, south of Mount Taurus, pay him the same tribute, and the | stated thus ; and it is remarkable how like the two proceedings are. i" 
same imperfect obedience, as they have ever been accustomed, to pay to the Sul-| _ “ In 1777,-still more powerful endeavors were made for its preservation ; an 
tan. Even the dwellers in Mesopotamia and the Desert, as far as Palmyra, | January of that year, Congress declared, that whoever should pay or receive 
stand in awe of this powerful and avaricious tyrant, and render homage to the | this currency at a less rate than that originally prescribed, besides being epee 
sanguinary chief who nowsitson the throne of Zenobia. Add to all this, that | ed a foe to the liberties of his country, should forfeit a seeder f Pid R/ ; poe 
his sceptre is not only stretched over the Delta of Egypt, the most fertile pro- | the States were advised by that body, to make it a legal tender s de . - 
vince of the ancient or modern world, a country in which the sun shines through- | provide that a refusal to receive M should operate as an extinguishment of the 
out the year, and where the fruits of the earth ripen almost without the labour claim upon which it was offered.’ dinsuffici eet 
of man, but everything is also subject to him for a thousand miles southward, ‘All these measures, energetic as ag Age = prove a age sagguen a 
up tothe very issue of the cataracts, and on both sides of the river from its mouth rapid and ruinous depreciation, until, in 1781, five hundred paper dollars =—_ 
to its yet undiscovered source. not command one of silver, and they finally ceased to circulate as a currency. 
Upon this rapid glance of the present position of Mehemet Ali, two questions | _ He then proceeds to remark that “ It never entered into the ye yd the 
arise—Shall we, for it is a rebellious and unjust usurpation, a confirmed and san- English Government to allow for this a and the public creditor 1 
uinary despotism, consolidate or destroy it; or, pursuing a middle course, re- that if he did not take this, he would get nothing. And yet the saving to ‘ “4 
- it within bounds, and re-erect, to such an extent as policy and justice will Government was clearly understood and noted ; for it is calculated by an Englis 
admit, the integrity of the Turkish empire which it now threatens to swallow | Writer, Mushet, that on the debt contracted oy 1800 the —— gained 
up? Secondly, if it be just and politic to pursue this course, are the means ta- —and the fund — of course lost—no oe pe tigre — rs 
ken under the quadruple treaty, the right means, and likely to effect our object ling, or one hundred and thirty-seven (137) millions of dollars, the difference be- 
without disturbing the peace of Europe, and in conformity with the eternal laws tween the paper and specie. ’ be Mihish tiene 
of justice and humanity ? In the discussions which arose out of the determination of the ritish overn- 
As to the first question—That Mehemet Ali is an ambitious and selfish despot, | Ment to restore the currency to its legal value, Mr. Mushet came forw ard as the 
at once cruel and avaricious, there can be nodoubt. Having extirpated every advocate of the F und-holder, and his work is entitled A Series of Tables exhi- 
remnant of the Turkish and Mameluke power in Egypt, he has monopolised all biting the gain and loss to the Fund-holder arising from the fluctuations in the 
the productions of the country, and exhibited a strange union of the soldier and value of the currency from 1800 to 1821,” the summary of which he states 











the merchant, the council board, the counting-house, and the camp. The battle | thus :-— ; 00 

of Konia (Iconium), which gave him the provinces of Syria south of Mount Loss upon the amount of unredeemed debt, Ist Feb., 1800.— £27,741,642 
Taurus, enabled him to impose the most execrable bondage on the Syrians, to Table 1, | g 20 oie 
load them with a poll tax, and to exchange the mild government of the Porte for | Loss upon the debt contracted above that redeemed, 1801 to 1820. 5.440.377 
a system of extortion unknown before éven in the East; whilst the result of the —Tables 2 to 20, tated 
victory of Zebib delivered over to him the Turkish fleet, and added to his danger- Loss upon the Interest lost to the Fundholder, upon the unre- 7.416.255 
ous aggrandisement by land a naval force beyond that of any other power from | deemed debt, Ist Feb —I able 1, = $7,416,298 
the Black Sea to the mouths of the Nile. Nothing but the intervention of Eu- | Loss upon the Interest lost by the Fundholder, upon ¢ e debt con- 

rope, in 1832,—and France was then one of the * govmg | states—drove this | tracted above that redeemed, from 1801 to 1820.—Tables 21 2.466.968 
vulture from his prey, and compelled him to fall back into Egypt from his ad-{| ‘° 198, — 


vanced position towards Constantinople. His power stil! continued to increase, 
and amongst the rebel outlaws and pachas, from Damascus to Damietta, Mehe- 
met Ali found a warm support, and France herself, being now engaged in African 
designs of her own, began at this time to lend him a covert assistance. Into this 
alliance policy would naturally lead him, and knowing, sooner or later, that a col- 
lision with the Sultan was unavoidable, and confident in his resources, and ina | 
secret dependance on the French Government, we find him, after seizing the 
Pachalic of Acre, openly professing his designs of overthrowing the ancientem- | 
pire of the Caliphs. At Balbec, Damascus, Antioch, and Aleppo, he has lately | 


£53,067 ,242 

| Gained upon the Debt contracted above that redeem- 

| ed, Ist Feb., 1801 to 1820.—Tables 2 to 20, 

Gain upon the Interest gained by the Fund-holder, on 
the Debt contracted above that redeemed, from 
1801 to 1820.—Tables 21 to 198, 


£9,957,009 


1,880,787—11,837,796 


Total loss, £41,229,446 


built formidable barracks ; the fortifications of Acre have been almest made to | Iaterest of the above loss at 5 per cent. is, annually, ‘ £2,061,472 
rival the Gibraltar which guards the passages of the Mediterranean, and he has ; Deduct permanent increase of Interest to the F undholder, per Ta- - 

constructed such military works in the defiles of the Taurus, that no Asiatic army, | ble 199, 1,988,768 
unassisted by a fleet, can reach him in Lower Syria. To say that he has destroy- a 
ed the British commerce with the Levant would be going too far, but he has so | Total loss to the Fund-holder, £72,704 





or Viceroy. 





light. ‘Once more,” he says, speaking out of the depths of his heart, ‘ sur- 
rounded by all the members of my dear family, enjoying the countenance of nu- 
merous friends who have never deserted me, and possessing a competent share of 
all that can render life agreeable, I look up with gratitude to the Supreme Being, 
and feel that I am happy !” 

Honor to him who wrote these grateful words, and may the happiness he so 
well deserves, and knows so truly how to appreciate, accumulate around him, 
and aceompany him with increasing lustre to the close of his valuable life! But 
little can the European student, bewildered with small impediments in the mu- 
seum, comprehend the nature of Audubon’s researches. Alone he went forth into 
the wilds, as cheerful as the birds, and, with the snows of sixty years upon his 
head, as elastic as the deer; but let him give a sample of his experience in his 
own fresh and characteristic way : 

“The adventures and vicissitudes which have fallen to my lot, instead of ten- 
ding to diminish the fervid enthusiasm of my nature, have imparted a toughness 
to my bodily constitution, naturally strong, and to my mind, naturally buoyant, 
an elasticity such as to assure me that though somewhat old, and considerably de- 
nuded in the frontal region, I could yet perform on foot a journey of any length, 
were I sure that I should thereby add materially to our knowledge of the ever 
interesting creatures which have for so long a time occupied my thoughts by day 
and filled my dreams with pleasant images. Nay, reader, had [a new lease of 
life presented to me, I should choose for it the very occupations in which I have 
been engaged. 

“ And, reader, the life which I have led has been in some respects a singular 

one. Think of a person, intent on such pursuits as mine have been, aroused at 
early dawn from his rude couch on the alder-fringed brook of some northern val- 
ley, or in the midst of some yet unexplored forest of the West, or perhaps on the 
soft and warm sands of the Florida shores, and listening to the pleasing melo- 
dies of songsters innumerable saluting the magnificent orb, from whose radiant 
influence the creatures of many worlds receive life and light. Refreshed and re- 
invigorated by healthful rest, he starts upon his feet, gathers up his store of cu- 
riosities, buckles on his knapsack, shoulders his trusty fireloek, says a kind word 
to his faithful dog, and reco:nmences his pursuit of zoological knowledge. Now 
the morning is spent, and a squirrel or a trout afford him a repast. Should the 
day be warm, he reposes for a time under the shade of some tree. The wood- 
land choristers again burst forth into song, and he starts anew, to wander where- 
ver his fancy may direct him, or the objects of his search may lead him in pursuit. 
When evening approaches, and the birds are seen betaking themsclves to their 
retreats, he looks for some place of safety, erects his shed of green boughs, kin- 
dles his fire, prepares his meal, and as the widgeon or blue-winged teal, or per- 
haps the breast of a turkoy, or a steak of venison, sends its delicious perfumes 
abroad, he enters into his parchment-bound journal the remarkable incidents and 
facts that have occurred in the course of the day. Darkness has now drawn her 
sable curtain over the scene ; his repast is finished, and kne eling on the earth, 
he raises his soul to Heaven, grateful for the protection that has been granted to 
his, and the sense of the divine presence in this solitary place. Then wishing a 
cordial good night to all the dear friends at home, the American woodsman wraps 
himself up in his blanket, and closing his eyes, soon falls into that comfortable 
sleep which never fails him on such occasions.” 

Mark the profound spirit of love that pervades this beautiful picture ; anc 
how the woodsman, afterthe fatigues of the day, kneels in the darkness of the 
forest, far away from the haunts of man, to thank his God for the protectior 
that has conducted him in safety through the perils of his enterprise. And how 
much more touching and picturesque is all this, than the most labored artifices 
of poetry, which, dealing with conjectural images, endeavours to supply by the 





oppressed it with menopolies and duties that it has almost sunk to nothing. The 
talents of this man must be admitted to be vast, and many new police improve- 
ments serve to extenuate his extortions, and tocolour over with a melaucholy 
tinge his savage despotism ; but much of what strikes the eye is but the embody- 
ing of Asiatic principles of the worst kind in European forms, and systematising 
a fierce rule by giving it the imposing exterior of foreign civilization and art. But 
after every concession to the extraordinary energy and ability by which he has 
guided his career, there ought to be but one opinion on his political position—that 
it is a serious evil to all the countries which he governs, and to all the public in- 
terests dependent upon him. His establishment as an independent Bey, such as 
the circumstances of Egypt in the present feeble condition of the Porte required, 
has not realised the intended objects of Europe in supporting him, which it did, in 
the first instance, as the only barrier against a new dynasty of Mameluke tyrants 
in Egypt, which might be more dangerous than the government of a single Pacha | the whole foundation of Mr. Biddie’s “contrast” of “the conduct of America 
The first question thus becomes a short and decisive one. Shall | and England with regard to public creditors in our own time,”—the very head 
we consolidate and give independence to this dangerous rebel in his present ex- | and front of the Government’s offending—hath this extent, no more. 
tent of empire, or break him up, or reduce him within bounds? We answer the Had Mr. Biddle thought it necessary to the ‘‘ contrast” to have shown, as he 
first question thus :— certainly might have done, the alternate injustice to berrowers and lenders, pri- 
The Turkish empire, in its present geographical limits, fromthe Eastern seas, | yate and public, which the fluctuations in the value of the currency, caused main- 
at the point of Aden and Bussora, to the shores of the Bosphorus and Black } ly by the law of legal tender, had produced, he would not only have escaped 
Sea, forms a line of political and territorial demarcation between Asia and the | the charge of unfairness, but he would have found himself supported by very 
principal states of Europe ; having the Euphrates in one part, and the Nile and | high authority. 
Red Sea in another, as approaches to the maritime communications of the two | ments, says:— 
continents. Thus two objects may now be said broadly to mark the relations of | 


’ 


You perceive, Sir, that the ‘“ twenty-seven millions sterling,” which the Go- 

vernment gained—and the fund-holders of course lost—is stated as one item of 

loss in an account of loss and gain, the balance of whichis a ‘total loss to the 

| fund-holder of £72,704 a-year—which, the writer observes, ‘If we value at 

| twenty years’ purchase, the whole loss to the fund-holder will be £1,454,060 7; 

| Surely, Sir, the defence of American public faith needs not the aid of sucha 
mode of stating a fact in “centrast ” as this. . 

The whole scope and intent of Mr. Mushet’s work is to prove, not that the 
Fund-holder has been a loser, but, that he has ot been a gainer by the fluctu- 
| ations of the currency caused by the law of legal tender—for, to suppose that he 

attaches any weight, beyond this, tothe results of his calculations, which show 
|a yearly loss of £72,704 on a receipt of £30,000,000! or a total loss of 
£1,454,060 on a capital sum of £800,000,000 ! is utterly ridiculous ; and yet 





Lord Brougham, speaking of the resumption of cash pay- 


“One thing was certain, that no regard was shown in the great and sud- 
the chief states of Europe with the Ottoman empire ; the prevention of terri- | den, and somewhat violent, measure of 1819, tothe case of all borrowers during 
torial aggrandisement on her by Russia, and of the introduction of Russian in- | the depreciation, including the State itself, and that it was any thing rather than 
fluence into the Mediterranean and southern Europe through the Turkish waters 
of the Bosphorus. One other object, however, in addition to these, ought to be 
peculiarly the interest of Great Britain, as constituting at the same time an Ori- 
ental and European power; namely, the maintenance of Turkey as the separa- 
ting line between Europe and Asia. It is with reference to this object that the 
position and power of Mehemet Ali is of such serious importance to us; for it 
is obvious that the design of Mehemet Ali, in which France seems at present to | 
abet him, is to sever the political unity of the old demarcation line, and to form 
two states instead of one in Asia; in other words, to transfer the ancient sceptre 
of the Turks to Egypt, and to give the control of the Archipelago to a new bar- 
barian. 

Can Great Britain therefore permit such scenes and consequences to take 
place ! 


|a proof of relief being extended, or evidence of justice being done to the bor- 
| rowers between 1810 and 1820, that the lenders between 1790 and 1800 who 
| had been paid off between 1810 and 1820, had been severe suflerers by the de- 
preciation of the currency they were paid in. If the two bodies of borrowers and 
| lenders had continued the same all along, the argument would have been unan- 
swerable. In the actual case it was a gross absurdity : for it was assuming that 
one man might be fairly obliged to pay twenty shillings for every fourteen he had 
| borrowed, because another man had been paid only fourteen shillings for every 
twenty he had lent.” 

But this is a very different showing from that of Mr. Biddle’s letter, the pur- 
| port of which, so far as England is concerned, is not to show the alternate 
. , ' ; {injustice to the public debtor and creditor, and by consequence, to all 
Would it be worth while to conciliate the alliance of France at this | private debtors and creditors, but to leave it to be inferred that the British Go- 
expense! Would it be expedient to gratify the personal ainbition of one old | vernment, from the beginning until now, have broken faith with the public cre- 
man at such hazards, whose fast declining age, and the heavy imprecations of } ditor. = 5 
the countries which he is ruining, must dispose of in the course of a few years, How very different, Sir, isthis sentiment from that of the writer’s whose cal- 
and whose object is one of clear, selfish, and indefensible treason, against his | eylations in support of it, he so unfainly quotes. “T have thus,” says Mr. Mu- 


sovereign,—and of embarrassment to Europe ? | shet, “ attempted to prove, that however much the fund-holder has been repre- 


Having thus disposed of the first question, we shall be very brief on the se- | sented to be a gainer by the state of the currency since 1800, in point of fact, 
cond. Can we, with safety and in conjunction with our allies, pursue the middle | he has not gained, but lost. Let us, therefore, hope that those who have affirm- 


course—that is, reduce the Pacha within bounds, and re-establish, to such an ex- | ed (and, in my opinion, in the absence of proof,) that he has greatly profited from 
tent as policy and justice will permit, the integrity of the Turkish empire ! 


the restoration of the currency to standard, will meet the question fairly, and re- 

Now this, which is the main object of the quadruple treaty, seems to us not | strain themselves from attacks which do not seem to be founded in fact ; and that 
only to be the wisest course, but the only course we can pursue, in spite of the | we shall rather find them strengthening the national credit, by coming to the sup- 
intemperance and opposition of the French government. If our limits permitted | port of Government, who have so honorably to themselves, and so consistently 
us, we should like to develope this question at large ; we are satisfied that we | with the national dignity and integrity, rejected every attempt to break faith with 
could show the necessity of governing Egypt by a viceroy, and not restoring it | the national creditor.” 
again to the weak and distempered arm of the Turk. Some government Egypt} May I ask of your sense of justice space for this attempt to relieve the “ con- 
requires, and experience shows that within the last century the Porte has been trast” thus much, so far as England is concerned. 
obliged to submit to the precarious domination of the Mamelukes—Spartazn | me 
nactus es—we wish we could add, hance exorna. } THE LATE CRICKET MATCH AT TORONTO. 

Let Mehemet, therefore, hold the government of Egypt under a feudal and | . = i ; he 2nd i . are f the St. G ore Cricket 
hereditary succession, and to borrow the language of lawyers—entail it, if it I pon W wg . “a a; yey or ty ow c en henge 20 ‘t genre 
should seem politic, on his step-son, Ibrahim. Add to it, though the policy is Club of New Se a be in this city, - the aed of p aying a ¥ c ghee 
doubtful, the pachalic of Acre, but compel him to restore the Turkish fleet, and | the Toronto Club. a oOo Crick eing rept ed i dos ’ Ma of 
to acknowledge his subordination and vassalage to his rightful master the Sultan. | 8¢9S#ton was ees 8 Somerrey Soe Wane PR eeny, SeSene™ 

” the honour intended them. ; 

It turns out that about three weeks since, a person calling himself ‘‘ Captain 

| Philpots, and a Member of the “* Toronto Cricket Club,” pretended to have au- 
thority to make a match with the St. George’s to be played at Toronto in the 
first week in September. He evinced a competent knowledge of the game, and 
an acquaintance with the names of the gentlemen composing the Club, some of 
whom being personally known to the St. George’s, not the slightest suspicion of 
imposture was entertained. A letter addressed by the Secretary of the St. 
George’s to I’. W. Barron, Esq., of Toronto, referring to the match made with 

| the pretended Capt. Philpots, and announcing the departure of the St. George’s 
players, would have frustrated the mischievous designs of the unworthy contriver 
by exposing the hoax, if Mr. Barron had not been most unfortunately absent, 
t having left any one authorised to receive and open his letters. Thus 


re 
BRITISH NATIONAL DEBT. 
To the Editor of the New York American. 

Sir,—In your notice of Mr. Biddle’s letter to Mr. Webster, on the comparative 
conduct of the government of this country, and that of some European coun- | 
tries, towards public creditors &c., you remark : ‘“* We cannot but pity the cold- 
ness of blood, or obliquity of moral perception, which fails to discover in this let- 
ter a high and just estimate of what the United States have dote, both nation- 
ally and individually, to preserve their credit unimpaired, and hold fast their 
good faith ; or which would withhold from the eloquent writer the tribute of re- 
gard and admiration for the fine contrast he has drawn.” 

Without questioning for a moment the justness of the first part of this re 
mark, will you permit me to observe, sir, that as far as England is concerned, or 








and without | 
] t 10uU r Y ard f 5 
were these high spirited gentlemen deluded into a journey of upwards of 500 
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so far as he quotes from “an English writer, Mushet”—in support of his “con-| miles and back again, to play a match at Cricket of which their contemplated 
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antagonists had never heard! Mr. Barron is an active member of the Toronto 
Club, but not the President ; here was another deception, adopted probably from 
a knowledge that Mr. Barron was from home and that no reply was therefore 
likely to be received. When the imposition which had been put on them became 
apparent, the New York gentlemen were of course much disconcerted ; but with 
a feeling worthy of Cricketers and of Englishmen, they sustained their disap- 
pointment with forbearance and composure. As soon as their arrival became 
known on the Wednesday evening, they were waited upon by the Secretary and 
such members of the Toronto Club as had heard of the circumstance, each anx- 
ious to dispel the chagrin of the moment by every possible courtesy and atten- 
tion. On Thursday a general meeting of the Toronto Club was convened at an 
early hour ; at which it was proposed to get together the best eleven which could 








at such a short notice be collected, and to offer to play their unlooked for oppo- | 
It was also reszlved to invite the whole party to a | 


nents on the following day. 
dinner at the Ontario House Hotel on the ensuing Saturday. Eventually a match 
was concluded for $250 aside, which the St. George’s Club won almost in one 
Innings, going in a second time for 8 only. The numbers were, Toronto 106, 
St. George's 107 and ten wickets to go down. It must not however be inferred 
that the comparative strength of the respective clubs is decided by this match ; 
because some of the best players on the Toronto side were absent, the game was 
hastily got up without rehearsal, while the St. George's had time for selecting out 
of their whole number a chosen eleven, and having a fortnight in which that ele- 
ven might practice together. ; ; 

The stay of the St. George’s gentlemen not admitting of a second entertain- 
ment, the members of our Bowling Green Club requested to be allowed to join 
in the invitation for Saturday, and accordingly about 50 gentlemen of the three 
Clubs set down to an excellent dinmer of Mr. Pearson’s providing, at 7 o'clock 
on that day. At this meeting it may with truth be said, that never were there 
on any occasion displayed more genuine cordiality, and more friendly feeling, and 
more reciprocal satisfaction. m. Boulton, Esq. as Vice-President of the To- 
ronto Cricket Club filled the chair, supported at the opposite end of the table by 
John Barwick, Esq. ‘The toasts were loyal and appropriate, and called forth ex- 
pressions of strong attachment to our mother country and to those manly sports 
and exercises which, while they cherish and keep alive the activity, intelligence 
and hardihood of her sons, serve to hand down from generation to generation 
with undiminished lustre, the glorious endowments by which Britons have ever 
been distinguished. 

In the course of the evening many excellent songs and some glees were sung, 
the members of the St. George’s Club displaying much proficiency as vocalists 
as well as cricketers; and evincing musical talents of no ordinary merit. Mr. 
Jessop’s “ God save the Queen,” in richness of tone and correctness of taste, can 
hardly be equalled, and the deep bass of Mr. Wylde was conspicuous in the no- 
ble chorus of that national anthem. “ When Vulcan forged the bolts of Jove” 
was admirably sung by Mr. Downing, and elicited rapturous applause. 

At 12 precisely the festivities ceased ; and the party broke up concluding with 
a repetition of ** God save the Queen,” sung enthusiastically with “heart and 
voice,” each individual we verily believe delighted to have made acquaintance 
with his neighbor, and anxious to foster into intimacy and permanency, an inter- 
course commenced, it must be admitted, under circumstances very inauspicious. 

The New York gentlemen left by the Transit on the following morning for 
Lewiston and Oswego, accompanied by the sincere good wishes of their newly 
acquired friends, and reiterating to them with unfeigned warmth of sincesity in- 
vitations previously given to return their visit at New York in the ensuing sea- 
son.— Toronto Star. 


—_———E 
BENEVOLENCE OF THE PEOPLE OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Praiseworthy and generous conduct.—It may be recollected that a most dis- 
tressing shipwreck lately occurred on the coast of Newfoundland. It was the 
American brig Florence, Capt. Rose, from Rotterdam, bound to New York, hav- 
ing on board many steerage passengers. In this dreadful event, no less than 50 
human beings lost their lives! ‘Those of the crew and passengers who were so 
fortunate as to save themselves, were thrown ona wild and uninhabited coast, al- 
most without covering, and entirely without food. They wandered five days in 
the woods, subsisting on berries and the bark of trees. At length they found a 
human habitation, and were finally transported to the town of St. Johns, where 
the greatest kindness and hospitality awaited them. They were received into the 
houses of the kind hearted inhabitants ; they were clothed, and fed, and cherish- 
ed. A committee was immediately formed, of which William Thomas, Esq 


raised by those generous British subjects for the relief of twenty nine German 
passengers, who were saved, none of whom could even return their thanks, in the 
English language. The committee chartered the British brigantine Glide, Capt. 
Pike, to carry these unfortunate passengers to this port, where they were origi- 
nally bound. They paid their passage money, they put provisions and all neces- 
saries on board, and they arrived here yesterday in safety. The committee even 
forwarded to Messrs. Tucker and Lauries, of this city, (whom they appointed 
their agents to carry out their benevolent intentions,) a sum of money to pay 
the usual tax levied by the city authorities, on the landing of passengers here! 
Much to the credit of the Mayor, this money was declined, and it has been equal- 
ly divided amongst the passengers, according to the original intentions of the 
committee, in case the authorities here should see fit to give it up. It may be 
added that the German Benevolent Society of this city bave kindly sent their 
agent on board of the Glide, to assist and advise their unfortunate countrymen. 

The climate of Newfoundland may be cold and unhospitable, but the ship- 
wrecked passengers who were saved from the Florence, can give abundant testi- 
mony that it has had no influence on the heart or hand of the inhabitants.—N. 
Y. Courier §- Enquirer. 

a 

Scotland.—There has been some mystification as to the ‘ whereabouts” of 
the Colonial Secretary ; which we find elucidated at last by the Dumfries Times. 
It appears that Lord John Russell, who had been recently visiting the Earl of 
Carlisle, at Naworth Castle, ‘and other families of distinction in Sunderland,” 
passed through Dumfries on Monday, on his way to Drumlanrig, the seat of the 
Duke of Buccleuch ; where it was understood he would remain a few days on a 
visit to the noble owner of that castle. The Edinburgh Liberal Election Com- 
mittees, at a meeting held on Tuesday, passed resolutions to invite Lord John to 
a public dinner in that city. 

The Chartists of Glasgow, when they heard it was in agitation to invite his 
Lordship to that town, agreed to a requisition, to the following effect— 

“My Lord—Understanding the self-styled Reformers of Glasgow are anxious 
that your Lordship would accept of a public dinner in the city, we the under- 
signed Chartists, humbly request that your Lordship would accept of the same, 
in order that we, Chartists, may have the opportunity of confronting your Lord- 
ship with the victims of your system, Collins, Levett, and M‘Douall, as also to 
yut a few questions to your Lordship with regard to the finality of the Reform 
Bill, the present distress of the country, and affairs generally.” 

The Glasgow Courier says that there were 800 signatures attached to the 
Chartist requisition, whilst up to Tuesday only 100 persons had signed the invita- 
tion. The Glasgow Argus of Thursday, however, states that the Whig requisi- 
tion ‘has been most numerously and respectably signed,” and that it would be 
presented to Lord John when the deputation had ebtained accurate information 
where to find him. 

Lord Stanley is at present on a visit to Sir James Graham, at Netherby, and 


is dving execution amongst the grouse. His Lordship is famous for marking 
down his game, both in “the House” and the field. 


The death of Dr. Otter [Bishop of Chichester] will afford the Government 
an opportunity of gratifying the Liberal party, and of ornamenting the Church, 
by the elevation either of Dr. Hampden or Dr. Arnold to the bench.— Morning 
Chron., Aug 26. 

The report of the Committee appointed by the Admiralty to inquire into the 
advantages afforded by the different ports for the West Indian mails, has been 
published ; from which it appears, that the Committee strongly recommend Dart- 
mouth, in preference to Southampton, which latter port had been recommended 
by the Chairman of the Royal Mail Steam-packet Company. 

In anneuncing the departure of Baron Bulow, on Tuesday. on his return to 
Prussia, the Morning Post added—“ It is generally supposed his Excellency will 
find in the councils of his Sovereign a post which will enable him, whilst accom- 
plishing the duties of his brilliant career, to enjoy the society of his numerous 
family and friends, from which he has long beensevered. The Baron Bulow has 
been in the service of the Prussian Legation in London during the reign of three | 
Sovereigns ; and has, in that space of time, represented his King at this Court 
more than thirteen years. 

Prince George of Cambridge has been expected at Mount Shannon, the man- | 
sion of the Earl of Clare, in the event of his Royal Highness honouring the | 
Newcastle Race meeting with his presence. There has not been a Prince 
of the Blood in the South of Ireland since his Royal uncle, the late King Wil- 
liam, visited Cork, when a midshipman on board the fleet.—Limerick 
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best suited to the French nation ; and that he was persuaded that the majority of | the original estimate, for we always considered the site to be much too far up the 


the people, and above all the army, would support his attempt. He still retained 
those opinions ; but admitted that he had been misled, if not betrayed. When 


river; but after the repeated calamitous accidents and the long suspension of 


dhe mrobay ahiish bad bows fotod an bans tho easels slinded ti, le etslaim- operations we felt, as we now do, assured that in its original design it would be 


ed—*TIt is mine ; I beg it may be returned to me, in order that I may apply it to | # lamentable failure. 


the wants of my fellow-sufferers.” 
aware of the Prince’s iatention when he went on board the steamer ; and he ad- 
ded, that he now believed himself to have been entrapped. Col. Montauban _ 
Col. Parquin frankly avowed their attachment to “the Imperial mn p e 
correspondent of the Times says, that the documentary evidence proves Madame 
Gordon—a person who attained some notoriety a little while ago, by her — 
— of oppression in not being allowed to give concerts In cas aye r 

rance—is a principal mover in the affair. Her concerts were used as 4 . ’ 
while she collected together partisans of the “ Imperial cause, who a er 
chief attendants. The remainder were spies of the police. With that object 
she visited towns in which there were large garrisons ; and she reported to “ 
Prince that she had brought over whole regiments of soldiers. The receipt o 
one of her despatches to that effect, induced Louis Napoleon to begin the general 
movement by the attempt on Boulogne. Another report 13, that M. de Crony 
Chanel suggested a union between the Bonapartists and the Republicans ; but 
Louis Napoleon would not sanction it. Nevertheless, Madame Gordon adopted 
the idea, and succeeded so far as to gain the journeymen-tailors of Paris. his 
is connected in the story with the strike among the tailors about two months 
back. A circumstance which throws doubt upon all that is said about Madame 
Gordon, is the fact that she had not been arrested. At Boulogne, on Thursday 
morning, another of the accomplices of Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte was 
arrested, just as he was going to embark on board the London steamer. 








Married, on Monday last, 2Ist inst., by the Rev. Dr. Wainwright, at St. John’s Church, 
in this city, Colin Miller, Esq., Assistant Commissary-General British Army, to Jane, 
daughter of Hugh Earl, Esq., of Kingston, U.C. 








Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 8 a8 1-4 per cent. prem. 
: — —— 
TENE ALBION. 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 1840. 


We are without later news from England than that furnished by the Britan- 
nia which arrived at Boston on the 18th inst. 
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The all absorbing topic of the Turco Egyptian question is one of so much im- 
portance that we may be pardoned for again reverting to it. In our last we express- 
ed our opinion pretty strongly that Louis Philippe would not embroil himself with 
all the great powers of Europe on the subject of Mehemet Ali's claim to retain 
his conquests in Syria. It is not of sufficient importance to induce him to put in 
peril the integrity ef France and the safety of his own crown for its maintenance. 
France then will, it would seem probable, content herself with the wordy com- 
plaints, and threatenings, to which she has recently been giving utterance. The 
but lately pledged liberty of the press is a good safety valve for the ebullitions 
of her excitable people. 

This appears satisfactory as far as France is concerned, but it seems that the 
Pacha will not submit to the dictation of the allied powers. Such at least were 
his last declarations. He refuses to withdraw his army from Syria, or to sur- 
render the Turkish fleet which he some time since kidnapped and carried off to 
Alexandria, or rather bribed the Turkish admiral to do it. Should he be 
contumacious the question arises what steps are to be taken to bring him to 
terms? 





The treaty of July 15, not having been made public, we are ignorant of 
its provisions, and of what remedies are there prescribed for carrying the instru- 
ment into effect. 


We are not authorized to say, with our present information» 


that the allies would resort to force, but it is not to be conceived that four great 


| nations have solemnly resolved upon a measure without understanding the means 


Still, however, the indomitable resolution, the high moral 


General Montholon repeated that he was not | courage of Brunel, led us to believe that as a work of art we should at length learn 


itscompletion. There, then it is; and it is a noble work of art. It willbe viewed 


by thousands from strange lands who will be able to appreciate the greatness of 
the project, and poor Brunel amidst all his privations, and after all his disappoint- 
ments will look on it with the complacency of a successful labourer and say “ this is 
my work.” ‘The cost will be nearly two millions and a half of dollars, and the 


interest on the money will never be produced ; but it is at least a triumph of art 
over nature herself. 





Upon the principle of the Boar in the fable who whetted his tusks in time of 
peace, that he might always be ready for hostilities, a nation is the more secure 
by examining in peaceful days its resources in the event of war. There is lit- 
tle to apprehend of a rupture between Great Britain and France through the 
refusal of the latter to join in the treaty with the other four powers on the Turk- 
ish question, nor is there at present any other ground for supposing such a rup- 
ture; we may, nevertheless, and without being thought invidious, point out the 


relative naval strength of the two countries, as drawn up recently from compe- 
tent authority. 


ENGLAND. 

IN COMMISSION. 
22 Ships of the Line. 
10 Frigates, of 1st and 2nd class. 
34 Steam Vessels. 

IN ORDINARY. 
59 Ships of the Line. 
67 Frigates, of lst and 2nd class. 
10 Steam Vessels. 

If we ad to this the number of vessels on the stocks, the French will have 
an increase of eleven frigates more than the English increase. But that nation 
would have a difficulty to encounter even greater than the disparity in the num- 
ber and tonnage of ships. Her Marine is ineffective and small; and as the war- 
fare with Great Britain must necessarily be in a great measure a naval one, we 
may be rationally secure from mischief ensuing from a French war. The Dutch 
navy at present shews a total of 8 Ships of the Line, 20 Frigates, 15 Corvettes, 
21 Brigs, and 95 Gun boats, and these, in all probability would in the course of 
warlike affairs be adjuncts to the British force, as to an “ ancient ally,’ but even 
if the course of politics should turn them to the other side of the question, the 
combined naval forces of the two countries would not make an aggregate equal 
to our own amount. 

It is no very unimportant blow tothe despotism of the East,that newspapers there, 
in the language of the West, are permitted to be published. This is the fact in 
Smyrna, at which place there are two French journals, and one in English. The 
French have the honour to be the Pioncers in the cause of free journalist discus- 
sion, but they are well supported by that which isin the English Tongue. The 
name of the latter isthe ‘* Manzari Shark”? which, translated means the “ Orien- 
tal Observer.” It has been but a few weeks in course of publication, and is al- 
ready greatly encouraged ; its sentiments are those of adherence to the interests 
of the Sultan, and consequently is in a certain degree politically opposed to the 
French journals. Be that as it may, the very eollision of political opinion is an 
important and new feature in the dominions of the Porte, and, as every day’s con- 
tinuance must farther establish its strength and durability, so also must it contri- 
bute essentially to the spread of political freedom. The ‘ Oriental Observer” 


FRANCE. 
IN COMMISSION. 
14 Ships of the Line. 
12 Frigates. 
29 Steam Vessels. 
IN ORDINARY. 
9 Ships of the Line. 
24 Frigates. 

















| in which way it was to be acomplished. The prebability is, however, that Me- 


should make a dash at Constantinople, the Russian legions on the borders of the 


exposed to the force of European discipline, before which they must speedily 
give way and retrace their steps to the land of the pyramids. 

This task will be quite easy should France stand aloof, but should she es- 
pouse the Pacha’s cause and support him with her strength, a terrific war will 
undoubtedly ensue. France pretends to be arming at all points, and is sending | 
| off troops, munitions of war, and ships, to the Mediterranean constantly ; Ibra- 
| him has his large army in and near Syria, while his father is raising the whole 
| Egyptian and Arab population, and arming them for the field ; the Russians un- 
der Count Orloff are not far distant, and the British fleet in the Levant nearly 
equals that of the French, and will soon exceed it. There are elements of war 
in abundance, but we do not think that they will be put in requisition, for France 
must see the necessity of preserving the balance of European power which can 
only be done by maintaining the Sultan in his integrity at Stamboul. 

The project of declaring the independence of Syria under the guarantee and 
protection of the four powers, is often adverted to in the English journals. Such 
a measure would be attended with inconceivable benefits—it would civilize Asia, 
open a safe route for England to India by way of the Euphrates, hold in check 
Mehemet Ali, and establish an enlightened and civilized nation in the seat and 
centre of barbarism and despotism. 





We have been requested to copy a letter from the New York American, writ- 
ten in reply to Mr. Biddle’s letter on the public securities of the United States 
and Great Britain. It will be found in another column. 

It was urged by Mr. Biddle,that as Great Britain authorised the Bank of Eng- 
land, during the war, to suspend specie payments, by which means the value of 
the notes of that Bank fell to 25, 30, and even 40 per cent, that the payment of 
the interest of the National debt in such a depreciated currency was breaking 
faith with the national creditor. It is urged in reply to this by W. J., that if Great 
Britain did pay the interest of the debt at that time ina depreciated currency, she 
has since continued to pay it in an advanced currency—money being confessedly 
worth more than it was during the high prices and abundant circulation’which pre- 
vailed when the money was borrowed. In this view of the case W. J. contends 
—that if the government made a gain at the former period, it has suffered a loss 
at the latter, and that upon the average no permanent profit or gain has been ac- 
quired by the government at the expense of the fund-holder. 

This was, it would seem, the opinion of Muschet, whose tables and calcula- 
tions were intended to prove that the fund-holder had not, upon the whole, gain- 
ed ; and not that he had been a loser. This is as we understand the matter, and 
ifsuch were the case wken Muschet’s calculations were made, now twenty years 
ago, how much greater must be the loss of the government since that period, 
as the fund-holder has continued to receive his interest up to the present moment 
in a currency forty per cent more valuable than that which he lent. It is well 
known that the largest loans were contracted at the period of the greatest de- 
pression, and they were taken up and paid in the depreciated currency of the 
time. England, in fact, borrowed in the last war with Napoleon, millions in a 
curreney at 20, 30, and even 40 per cent. discount, and now pays the interest 
thereof in money at par. 

It should always be borne in mind, in relation to these loans that England bor- 
rowed the money of England—she did not go abroad to borrow it. She received 
it in the depreciated currency ; and she also received the depreciated currency in 


said before, in real value. 





PRINCE LOUIS NAPOLEON 

The preliminary measures fer the investigation into the affair of Prince Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte, we are told by the Moniteur of the 23d, are in rapid pro- 
gress. Nothing has as yet been done in public. 
about fifteen of the principal rebels have been interrogated at the Conciergerie, 
in the presence of Baron Pasquier Chancellor of France; and masses of docu- 
mentary evidence have been looked over. The Prince seemed very much cast | 
down. He stated, that he considered himself the lawful heir of his uncle, the 
Emperor Napoleon ; that he thought the institutions of the Empire were those | 





It is said that the Prince and 


Black Sea would be there before him ; his hordes would be, for the first time, | 


is published on the 9th, 19th, and 29th of each successive month. It had a pre 


| hesnet will eueeuesh ae eeen as he learan thet France will not seccour him, espe- | decessor in a small paper called “ The Star in the East,” but that celestial soon 
was appointed chairman ; and no less than seven hundred dollars were speedily | 


cially if a combined British and Russian fleet should suddenly appear hefore him | disappeared to be seen no more; its snccessor is said to be conducted with con> 
in hostile array. If his son tbrahim with kis army said to be 150,009 strong, siderable ability. 





It is perfectly amusing to observe how slightly the French treat the notion of 
Louis Buonaparte’s last idle scheme. It is true that it was a very puerile affair, 
save that there happened to be involved in it a name like that of Count Montho- 
lon; and how the veteran could be brought to mix himself up with such trash 
passes understanding. But the very elements seem to have conspired to crush 
the silly young man’s views ; for the very wind which all but destroyed King 
Louis Philippe and the members of his family at Boulogue, the scene of the ad. 
venturer’s coup d’essai on this occasion, served finally to increase the popularity 
of the King, by exhibiting in him both courage and magnanimity. Perhaps there 
might be a little of the coup de theatre in his remaining to be the last in quitting 
the vessel, and in walking through the town instead of using his carriage; ne- 


vertheless it was an accident of importance and was well improved by the saga- 
cious monarch. 


The Journals from every section of the British empire speak as with one ac- 





cord of the fine state of the crops,—a matter of deep gratulatien both at home 
andabroad. The aggregate quantity of wheat is not great, but that is not occa- 
sioned by a deficiency of crop; it is the consequence of the very wet spring 
which caused a considerable diminution in the quantity of wheat sown. The 
preduct in fact is both large and of good quality, but it is apprehended that there 
must still be much foreign wheat necessary for the ensuing year's consumption. 
The last advices state that ere this time, probably, the duties will belittle more 
than nominal, consequently the markets are open. 

Birds of America.—Mr. Audubon’s 17th number has just appeared, and con- 
tains the following subjects. 1. Chesnut-sided Wood Warbler. 
ing Wood Warbler. 3. Hemlock Warbler. 4. Black-throated Wood War- 
bler ; and 5. The Cape May Wood Warbler. The five plates, each of which 
contains two specimens, are executed with the usual beauty and fidelity. We 
have copied from the London Monthly Chronicle a just and admirable article on 
the abilities of the celebrated author. 


2. Pine-creep- 


New York Mirror.—The number for the present week of this long established 
and estimable periodical, contains, besides the usual quantity and variety of lite- 
rary matter a very beautiful mezzotint portrait of Miss Vandenhoff, as The 
Countess in Knowles’ play of “ Love.” The likeness is an exceeding good one 
from a painting by Ingham, and executed in a superior style of art by Sadd. The 
plate is worthy of a place inthe amateur’s portfolio, and forms a most graceful 
embellishment to the work for which it has been executed. 

Godey’s Ladies’ Book.—The October number of this elegant miscellany is 
already before us. It is ornamented by a beautiful engraving by Dick, from a 
painting by Collins, called “‘ Happy as a King,” and we must say that a happier 
composition never came from the easel of the painter, nor from the burin of the 
engraver. The letter press consists of a great variety of literary matter of a 
pleasing nature ; and here is likewise a plate of fashions for ladies’ dresses. 

The An erican Repertory. Edited by J. J. Mapes.—The September number 
of this truly scientific and practically useful journal, more than sustains the re- 
putation of those which preceded it, and we are sincerely glad that it is rapidly 
rising into general request. Attention has been drawn towards it among the 
Savans in London, and arrangements are in course whereby a large circulation 
will be effected there. The letter press, like the matter, is highly commend- 
able 





*,* The rate of passages hereafter in the President and British Queen, will 
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payment for duties and taxes at its nominal value, end now pays, as we have | >¢ ' the main saloon $130 ; all apedveainare dt sn) .sagudgamaens 
clusive of wines in each case, which wil! be furnished at reasonable rates. 


*,* Thos. E. Perley, Esq., will in future act as Agent for this Paper in Wood- 





Sketching in pencil and water color Drawing 





The Thames Tunnel so long a problem in the eyes of men of science is at | stuck, New Brunswick. 
| length a certainty. The workmen are now entirely beyond the boundaries of the : — = 
7 ’ 11 LADY, who has not been long in this country, wishes to form an engagement as 
water course, and it is expected that by Christmas it will be open for the passage Governess in a respectable American family ; her course of instruction comprises 
. : 1. the different branche f English literature, Writing, Arithmetic, the French and Italis 
s and ca ir slew . se Ww “her e i ’ ’ 1é alan 
of horses an Triages as well as of pedestrians Those who have watched the languages, Piano Forte, Music, and various styles of Drawing. Letters addressed to 
progress of this very difficul: work, and who have sympathised with the anxieties | G. G. Advertiser, Box No. 50, Upper Post Office, will be attended to sep26-1t* 
| of the scientific and persevering architect, M. Brunel, will doubtless rejoice with him ] RAWING \ gentleman who, for the last six years, has been engaged in giving in- 
S structior Drawing insome of the first families and schools in New York, has a 
at the entire removal of all his fears, and the consummation of a project to which | few hours disengaged and wouid be happy to make arrangements with those who wish 
7 , . re thorough practic x ~Ige ghil seful ace > 
he has brought a world of ingenious resources. We never were sanguine onthe | ‘© @cquire a Ul h practical knowledge of that highly useful accomplishment. 


References of the first respectability to 





subject of this Tunnel asa pecuniary speculation, even if it had been effected at | privat families and Schools 


Address J. W., Albion office. sep26 3t. 
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THE SPANISH GUITAR, 


September 26, 


Sung with unbounded applause by Miss Shirreff. Composed and Arranged for the Piano Forte, by S. Nelson. New York, Published by — and Bacon. 
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The Spanish Guitar! the Spanish Guitar! 
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The Spanish Guitar! the Spanish Guitar! 
When at the Vesper hour, 

The loveliest rays of the twilight star 
First beam on the Citron bower— 

When the sun-beam sets, and the Castanets 
Beat time to the gladd’ning strain, 


A A. SAMANOS, No.4 Wall st., basement story, opposite the Church, Importer of 
e Havana, St. Jagos, and Princepe Segars, has constantly on hand a generai assort- 
ment of the various noted Brands, sizes and qualities of Segars. Also,a general as- 
sortment of every article in the smoking line, comprising pipes, tubes, &c. ; also, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Turkish and Syria Tobacco,Segar Cases, Snuff Boxes, and the celebrated 
matchless Snuff of Delpil of New Orleans, and other snuff, which he offers at Whole 
sale and Retail. sep26-tf. 


OR Liverpool|—The BRITANNIA’S Letter bags will close at Harnden’s Express and 
Foreign letter Office, No 2, Wall street, on Wednesday, Sept. 30, at 4 1-2 o’clock, P 
M. Packages, samples, &c., received, and receipts given through to Liverpool. 
_ Sept26-It. WM. F. HARNDEN, 2 Wall st. 
\ ANTED, in arespectable family residing in one ofthe healthiest situations in South 
Carolina, a female Teacher, cay able of teaching the English branches, Music, 
French, and Drawing, the two latter, however, might be dispensed with. The amplest 
testimonials will be required. Address W. H. P., at this office. sep26-3t. 




















RS. HASSALL, 377 Broadway, has just received by the last arrival, several cases of 
Ladies’ and Childrens’ Hats, together with a handsome assortment of Caps, Ribbons 


and Flowers, of an entirely new style ; some very elegant Feathers, and some pretty | 


little novelties. septl9-3t 


N English lady is desirous of obtaining a few daily pupils to instruct in any or all 
of the following branches :—English literature and belles lettres, French, Italian, 
Spanish, Drawing and Music. References to the first families in the city. Address 
Miss B., Albion Office. “  a29-3t. 
ITUATION WANTED AS GOVERNESS.—A respectable American or English fami- 
ly residing in the United States can meet with an eligible governess lately arrived 
out from Engiand, in the above capacity. The neighbourhood of Boston would be pre- 
ferred. References of the first respectubility can be produced. Early application by 
letter (post paid)to the undersigned will have attention. A i 
New York, Aug. 15, 1840. SMITH THURGAR & Co., 66 Pine st 
WHITWELL & SEAVER, Boston. 
Aug. 22-4t*: JOHN C. THURGAR, St. John, N. B. 
RS. GIBSON, 18 Bond st., New York, will re-open her Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies, on Tuesday Ist September. y 
The most approved Masters attend as usual. Aug22-6t. 
ISSES BROWN, 55 Beach street, will re-open their Day School for Young Ladies, 
on Monday, 7th September. Eminent Masters will assist as formerly. 
Accommodations can be providea for a limited number of Young Ladies as boarders 
Cards of Terms, and further particulars, may be had by applying as above. 
20th August; 1840. ; J 


a22-4t. 


OVERNESS WANTED.—A lady v ho is capable of teaching English, Fre neh, and ) 


¥ Music, is required to fill a situation in a highly respectable family in North Caroli- 
na. She must be an Episcopalian and possess the requisite testimony as to ci 
ability. Apply at this office. A 


septs-3t 

PAVILLION, atl @ Tates ky — 

BY ‘ 
W. C. BATCHELOR, 
St. Joseph, Florida. 
Steam Boat, Rail Road and Stage Offiee, at this House. Aug. 8-2m. 
A NEW EXTERNAL APPLICATION !? 
Patronised 7 the Royal Family and Nobility. 
HARPE’S ROYAL BRITISH (¢ 


valuable properties have been fully proved throughout England ; and although but re 
cently introduced here, every trial attests their extraordinary powers. A single in 
stance is selected : 7 


Dear Sir—Allow me to state my entire confidence in your specific, for the cure of the | 27th, of e: 
Rheumatism. Having been severely attacked with that disease in my hip and knee, I 


was entirely prostrated, and totally unable to touch my foot to the ground. By the ad 
vice of a friend I was induced to try your remedy, and must confess it operated like ma 
ic ; in one day | was greatly relieved, and on the second I believe 
aave not been troubled with itsince. Ihave been induced to pen this certificate in jus 
tuce to you and for the benefit of my fellow citizens. Your obedient servant, 
FREDERICK R. LEE, Assistant Alderman ofthe 17th Ward. 

To Dr. Powell. 


There are five kinds of Cerates, and also a Liniment, each adapted to give promp 
relief in different diseases and injuries, viz: 


No. 1, Plain ! In cases of Gout, Relaxed Sore throat, Swelled Face and Gums, Deaf 


iracter and | 


“ERATES AND LINIMENT.—These preparations are 
deemed the most important discoveries ever brought before public notice. Their 


perfectly cured, as 1 


And dark eyes glance, in the sprightly dance, 
To the sweet Guitar of Spain. 


The Spanish Guitar! the Spanish Guitar! 
What pleasure its music brings ; 
A zest to joy, and a balm for care, 


| pe L. M.& M. R. GREEN, No. 1, Fifth Avenue, will re-commence their 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, on Thursday, September 10. 
Aug. 22-2m. 





l R. ELLIOTT, Oculist, and Ophthaimic Surgeon 261 Broadway, entrance in Was 
ren st., confines his practice to Diseases of the Eye and Ophthalmic Surgery in 
general. 
' Dr. Elliott having completed his extensive arrangements, is enabled to have sepa- 
rate apartments forthe different classes of patients who visit his office. 
Dr. Westmacott, will be in attendance daily, (Sundays excepted,) 
patients during his absence. 
The poor to enter by the basement-—they will be required to pay for medicines only, 
Artificial Eyes of a superior quality, prepared in Paris, (from accurate drawings, 
warranted to resemble the natural eye in appearance and motion, thereby avoiding the 
possibility of detection. 
Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily. Augl-tf. 


] R. WALLACE, Oculist, No. 90 Chambers street, N. Y. Office hours from 8till 10 A 

M. and 5till six P. M. : 

From the Report, in the London Athenaeum, of the Eighth Meeting of the British Association. 
* Sir David Brewster laid before the Section a series of beautiful preparations of the 
eye, made by Mr. Clay Wallace, an able oculist in New York, calculated to establish 
some important points in the theory of vision.” ‘* One ef the most important results of 
Mr. Wallace’s dissections is the discovery of fibres in the retina. Sir John Herschel had 
supposed such fibres to be requisite in the explanation of the theory of vision, and it is 
therefore doubly interesting to find that they have been actually discovered.” 

From Professor Knight, Yale College. ** He has made interesting discoveries, which 
|} throw much light upon hitherto obscure points in the physiology of vision.” 
| From Professor Macneven, New York. “ | have experieaced the good effects of his skili 
in my Own person, and witnessed the address and success of his operations on many 
others.” Augs-6m. 
BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
New York to London. 
Steam Ships BRITISH QUEEN, and PRESIDENT. These Steam Ships are intended 
to run regularly between this port, London and Liverpool, as follows :— 
New York to London. 
The British Queen of 2016 tons, 500 horse power, Lieut. Richard Roberts R. N., com- 
mander, wil] sail : 
From New York. 
Ist August, 
Ist October, 


From London. 
Ist December, | Ist September, Ist November. 





New York to Liverpool. 
The President, 2366 tons, and 600 horse power, Lieut. R. I. Fayrer, R. N., commander, 
! will sail 
From New York, 
Ist September, Ist January, 1841, Ist August, lst December, 
2d November, Ist October, 
‘The rate of passage in after Cabins is $130, including wines and all stores. In the 
| foreCabin $100, exclusive of wines. Steward’s fees $6,66. 
The British Queen will carry 600 tons cargo. 
The President wil! take 1000 tons of cargo. 
Plans for the accommodations of both ships, may be seen at the Agent’s office. 
For freight or passage, apply to ? 
WADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rear of 103 Front street. Aul #. 


From Liverpool. 





NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 
-| This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sue- 
- | ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
ery month throughout the year, viz :— 


Ships, Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
} York. sondon, 
. St. James, 1'Feb. 17, June 17, Oct.1% 


W.H Sebor, {Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 


Montreal, S. B. Griffing, sa £m & we St. US. fe SY SS 

° Gladiator, T Britton, “« 20, “ 20, “ 20 March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, Champlin, Po. 1, Jame 1, 0c. 8 * 1 * 1%, 6 * 
Wellington, D Chadwick, “ 10, “ 10, em *¢* &:.* &.*¢* & 
Quebec, F. Hi. Hebard, “« 20, “ 20, ‘ 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 

t Philadelphia, |E E. Morgan, March 1, July 1, Nov. 1) “ 17, “ WW, “ 17 
| Samson, |R. Sturgis, wm Fw “ BS .* &.* & 


-| President, iJ. M.Chadwick, “ 20, “* 20, “ 20May 7,Sept. 7, Jan. 7 

ness, Erysipelas, External Inflammation, Boils, Burns, Scalds, Corns, and tender feet. Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) “ 17, “ 17, “ 17 
No. 2, ¢ amphorated ! In Rheumatism, Paralysis, Tic Doloureux, Sprains, Bruises, ( ramp, Toronto, ome, | - BM © KM. * B*. 8, * HB 
Glandular Sweillings, Tumors, Whooping Cough, Croup, Chilb!ains. Westminster, G. Moore, |} « 9 « 99 « g0!June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 
No. 8, Emollient ! For Chapped Hands and Lips, Uleers, &c. These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 


No 4, Balsamic ! For Bruises, where the skin is broken, and other open sores. 
No.5, Sulphurated ! In Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Itch, Scald Head, &e« 


The Liniment is applicable in all cases where No. 2 is used, but isa more powerful pre 
Each variety is put up in boxes, of 4 sizes, at 37 1-2 cents, 87 1-2cents, $1 50 and 


ration 
50, each. Printed directions and medica! advice can be obtained gratuitously from 
J.W.POWELL, M. D., Sole Agent, 
157 Broadway, N.Y. 


able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
| are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets wil! be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
| GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co 134 Front st, 














Come forth from its magic strings. 

If its sounds are blest, by the stranger breast, 
O’er which no fond memories reign— 
What a bliss is mine, whose heart is the shrine, 

Of a thousand joys of Spain. 


N RS. COLEY’S Boar ding and Day School, No. 683 Broadway, will re-open on Mon- 
day, 14th Septemb er. aug. 22-3t 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
ROM New York on the Ist, and from Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
year :— 
Ship UTICA, J. B Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 
Ship CHARLES CARROL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 





and on Dr. Elliott’s | and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July, and November. 


Ship ERLE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, Au- 
gustand December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 

Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 

Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & Co. 

NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the lat, 
8th and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 

Ships. Masters. few of Sailing from New-|Days of Sailing from Havre 
Ork. 


Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, re 16, Feb. 8, May 24/Dec. 1, March 16, July 8 
V * 16 





lowa V.W. Pell, “ 24, “ 16,June 8) “ 8, April 1, * 
Burgundy, D. Lines, iNer. & “ 8. °% 6° &'* 8, Aug. 1 
Rhone, J. A. Wotten, “ 16,March 8, “ 24\Jan. 1, “ 16, * § 


Duch. d’Orleans,|A. Richardson,| “ 24, “ 16, July 8} “ 8,May 1, “ 16 
Villede Lyon, |C. Stoddard, |Dec. 8, “ 24, “ 16) “ 16, “* 8, Sept. 1 
Sully, WCThompson| “ 16,April 8, “ 24/Feb. 1, “ 16, “ 8 
Emerald G. W. Howes,) “ 2%, “ 16, Aug. 8) “ 8, June 1, “ 16 
Silvie De Grasse,|L Weiderholdt Jan. 8, “ 24, “ 16) “ 16, & 8, Oct. 1 
Poland, \C.Anthony,jr| “ 16,May 8, “ 24/Marchl, “ 16, * 8 
Albany, (J. Johnston, jr.! “« 94, “* 16, Sept. 8| “ 8, July 49 3 
These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, 
including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers 
at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses 
actually incurred. “©. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month ; the shipsto succeed each other in the following order, viz :— 
ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool. 
J.C. Delano, |Junly 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Dec. 25, Apel 28 
“ 13, “ 1 ‘ “ 








Patrick Henry, 





Virginian, Higgins, 13\Sept 1, Jan. 1, Muy 1 
New York, W.C. Barstow,| “ 19, “ 19, S Oe, Soe it a a 
Roscius, J. Coliins, a com" sm * we | BB 


5 
Cambridge, iI. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, April 1} “ 19, “ 19, © 19 











Independence, |Wortman, ae oo 75 , * & * @ 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, “13, “ #13, “ 3310ct. 1, Feb 1, June ,} 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, *—_— - a “WwW* 7% * “= = 7 
Siddons, iN. B. Palmer,| “ 25, “ 95, *en* we §* B-* B 
North America, | A. B. Lowber, Sept.1, Jan. 1, Mes “CM, “*§ BM * DB 
Roscoe, H.Huttleson,| “ 7, “ 7 “ 7% 95 & 95, 9% 
S. Whitney, Thompson, “13, © 39, “ 13\Nov 1, Mareh 1, July 1 
Columbus, Cropper, a *.. & ae yy @ A 
Sheridan, Depeyster, “ 95, “ 95, “« 95) “ 33 « 33, “ 18 
South America, \Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1] “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, “Se 7, a «oo « 6, * & 
United States, (J. G. Fisher, “13, “ 18, “ %13/Dee. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
England, B. L. Waite, “19, “ 49, “ jg «7, i, . d 
Garrick, |A. 8. Palmer, | “2, “ @,. * SH * 13, ° ig i3 
Europe, |A.C. Marshall, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1} “ 19, “ 19, 1 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liv erpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wiaes, stores, and bedding. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 

Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South america, sm 
S. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, N.Y, 

; BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 

Agents for ships Patriek Henry, Virginian, Sheffield, anc: United States, 

“ROBERT KERMIT, N. Y. 
T. & 1. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Shakspeare, Independence. Roscoe. and Geo. Washingtoa, 
ae MeL RINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st , N. ¥. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & oe Rumford-st., Liverpool. 
s, 5 yas, Sheridan. and Garrick, 

Agents for ships Rosetus, Siddons pad Ca Se Gn ‘hen Yok. 

WH, & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpoo 
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